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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (ir@m the Royal High School ot 


Music, B Berlin). No. 365 W Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 


Best references given, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residenc © 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Churc h & Co, — 


BLOOM (Vv jolinist), 
“Teacher of Music. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Chure h & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, Oo. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER,  — 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, be 
cinnati, oO. 


Ww. M. TRELO AR, 
Conductor of Musical Conventions. Address, care ot 
__John Churc h & Co., Cincinnati. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


is Fee SCHW E BEL, 
Teacher of Violin, Cornet ard Flute. 
Race Street. 


~ MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, 
xy , orcare John Cc shurcl h & Co. 


- PROF. P. MARKS, 

Harp and Guitar Instructor, will accept a limited number 
of Coritert Engagements. wc idress aon Church & Co 

PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. 
John Church & ¢ & Co. 


“ADOL PHC ARP é (Pix anigt), 
a3 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


‘Address 326 George Street, 








Keppler’s Hotel, 

















Address, 412 


Covington, 





Instructor of 
furnish the 
Address 





MISS 5S. E. NEW M AN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 
SEIDENSTICKER’ S $ REED B AND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. > 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
jens Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 














Choir, Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 
OHN KOPP, 
Repairing of Musical Instruments a specialty. Address 
521 Vine Street. — ba. sem | 
MONS. AND MDME. DELARIVIERE 
WIETHOFF, 


Graduates de LOpera de Paris, Professors in Dancing. 
ry gu and circulars, a 


CH. ARL ES. BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin acc ompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 


dress care John Charch 
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MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Musi No. 345 


Race Street 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 


Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 
THEO. HOLL z, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address- 545 
Walnut Street. 
ALEX. SCHW EBEL’S REED BAND AND 


ORCHESTRA 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Race Street, or John Chur 


JNO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition. 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Musi 
Residence, 402 Race Street 
A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
with John c ‘hurct h & Co. 


“MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. 
John Church & Co. 


MISS RUTH JONES Soprano) 
Can be engaged for a limited number of Cor 
ing the season of 1881. Address John Chi urcl 


PROF. ju LIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, 
cello, Singing, and Thorough ly Particular attention 
given to ladies in learning the violin, 


Address, No. 
h& Co 


412 


and Instru- 
arranged 


Orders lefi 


certs dur- 
1 & Co. 


and to the 


of evening classes in Vocal and string quartettes. W 
also attend to conducting of amateur orchestras ar 
singing societies. Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 


ryvilie. 
HENRY EICH, 
Te acher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or Johs 
ure h x Ce . 

MISS KATE SCHMIDT®? 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, K Tea 
Vocal and Instrurmental Mus Orders left with Je 
Church & Co. 

F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Ne. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orde 


eft with fohn Church & Co 


CHARLES W ARR EN, 


Professor of Music, continues r Flute, Guitar 
Piano, and Theory of Mus Residence, south side 
Kemper Street, bet. Marie and Elm, West Walnu 
Hills. Orders left with John Cl & Co. will be 
promptly attended to. 

MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 


No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 


mental Musi 


MR, JOHN O NEILL, 


Teacher of English and Italian Singing 
and Physiology of the Voice, 
begs to inform his numerous friends and the public 
that he will be prepared to receive pupils for 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
on the 5th of Saiember at his new and elegant 
|} rooms, Ne, 146 Tremont Street, over Arthur 

Schmidt's Music store. 


j 


The term opens on the 12th of September, 
pupils may enter at any time. 


Mrs. ONE 
| pupils in private instruction at the 
jand after Se — ri Sth. 


AL will, also be pre pared to receive 
above rooms on 





{— —EE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


FEMALE COLLEGE 
Madame C. Rive and 
Address Rev. L. D. 


GLENDALE 
| Twenty-fifth collegiate year. 
others in musics ai cle partin *nmt, 

| Potter, D.D., President. 





Vv iola, Violon- 


but 





(Root AND Sons Music Co. 
/ 156 State St., Chicago 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical! Institu 
tions 

Students can en daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


City orders left with | 


All branches of music tanght. Pupils ean enter 
any time, and nen-residents can secure board in 
the 1 ding Cireular and special information 
sent ppl iat ) 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OFI0. 


in Institution Devoted Exclusively toe the 
Study of muste. embracing 
f study in Vek Theory, and all li ne » wae 
Parlor, @rohestra al d ‘Grass 

180. Fall Term begins Septem 
gant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Sec'y 


systematic courses 


nthe & Sar 
Band, blishe 


berl2. Send for an Ele 


COS THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES and 
ORGANS, by which the Instrument becomes 
the property of the Hirer at the end of the 
third year, provided each quarter's hire shall 


(uu RCH and 


have been regularly paid in advance. Piano 
fortes, new, from $25.00, Organs, from $10.00, 
per quarter 

| CHURCH and Co., 66 West Fourth St... Cincinnati, O 


Cu RCH and© O'S EMERSONS in Squares, 
Cottages, and Uprights 

ERING and 
Fan 


SON’S Uprights, in 
y Woods 


| CHICK 


CO'S CHICKERINGS, in 


Uprights, and Grands. 


cue RCH and 


Squares 


Cuur RCH and CO’'S IMPROVED COMBI- 
NATION ORGANS, with * Qualifying Tubes.’’ 
Combining pipes with reeds. Manufactured 
by Clough and Warren, Detroit, Mich. The 
effect produced is marvelous, the sonority and 


weight of tone being enormously increased 
A large variety in stock, from $90 to $1259, 
Price 


Lists on neptication, 


| CHURCH anid Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O, 





as Matter of Second-clag®. * 


| 


if 





CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 





6d.: 
6d. half year. 


Monthly Price, Subscription, 7s. a year, or 3s. 








THE ORCHESTRA, 


AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. 








A. BARRETT, Mus. B. OXON. 





A Monthly Review—Musical, Dramatic, and _Lite- 
rary—Published on the Ist of every month. 





HE ORCHESTRA which has been estab- 
lished nearly twenty years has during 


that time been held in high esteem for its | 


thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 
biased criticism, and ite aim to promote the 
objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. d, 
Five Lines (of Ten Words orless - - 0 8 6 
Each Line after - - «6 6¢ 


5s. 6d. per Ine hi in Column, 
REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Three if Pre- 


paid in one amount. 
Payments for Advertisements or Subserip- 
ions should be made either by Check, P. O. Order, 


or Greenbacks. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 
185 Fleet Street, London. 


Office of ‘‘ Reeves’ Musical Directory.”’ 


“It takes the Lead!” 


HEART AND VOICE, 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J, R, Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 











Has at once aseepeee to the front 
rank as 


JUST WHAT WAS WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGHIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 


It has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages, printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura- 
ble binding. 

Price 35 cents by Mail; $+*.60 per dozen 
by Express; $30 per hundred by Express. 








A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 2 | 


cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


— CHURCH & CQ., 
Cincinnati, 0, 














JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver, 


The most complete collection of sacred and se 
| cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 


By L. 8. LEASON and W, A, LAFFERTY, 


The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
faving used all of the standard works, they have 
earefully noted their defects, 
public the most perfect work of 
published. 

Teachers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 

Price per dozen by express 
Price per copy, mailed free 73 
A single specimen copy 

teachers, on receipt of 


and now offer the 
the kind ever 





to 


mailed 


Address all orders to 
J. B. CLARK, Publisher, 
829 Sheriff Street, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Te TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 





| have indorsed it and use it with their pupils 
| large pages, firmly bound. 





SO Sm 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSIGLE, AND COMPLETE, | * 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 


*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theor ies; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious; buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of ke ry to sing acceptably The great 
success of F. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is ene 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
168 
Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & ioe Cincinnati. 


CHURCH'S 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


IS THE 
Most Popular Musical Magazine, 
BECAUSE 


IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—m usic 
lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, stories. 
poems and correspondents, are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The musie 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. In ad- 


dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


11 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- J 
1ToR, and Premium, would be about $20. 


Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention grade of music preferred 
whether vocal or instrumental, amt we will know 
which premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
Visitor and particulars of premfums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


and 











Wew Chorus Book! 


THE 


“CHORUS CASTLE,” 


y. Geo. F.. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and ele gant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 

. 


Ma@- EVERY PIECE TESTED. -—eqQ 


** Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for practice 
and public performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “The 
Palace of Song,”’ the “Chorus Castle’’ affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign. 

Examine ** Chorus Castle;’’ if you have not 
already seen “ Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 

Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express. Spec imen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
to Shdente of 


The New € ‘alen- 


IMPORTANT -...<":... 


Eagiand CONSERY AFSRT and College of 
usic is sent free. Apply to E. TOURJEE, Music 
Hall. Boston, Mass. 


A SPLENDID ANTHEM BOOK. 


THE 


Western Anthem Book 


EDITED BY 


w. TT. GIFFE. 





Select Music. 
$1.00 each ; $9.00 per dozen. 
Authors: BARNBY, SULLIVAN, ELVEY, Costa, MEN- 
DELSSOHN, MOZART, HANDEL, ete., ete. 
GEO. D. NEWHALL & CO., 
50 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 


160 pages. Elegantly bound. Price, 


JUST ISSUED! 


English Anthems 


Compiled by 8S. Lasar. 


352 pages of Superior Anthems suitable for all occa - 
sions, beautifully printed, and bound 
in flexible cloth covers. 


$2.25 per Copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph Street, ; 76 E. Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 





HARMONY LESSONS BY MAIL 


Tested and warranted successful with intelligent scholars. 
ALSO, INSTRUCTION IN 


COUNTERPOINT, INSTRUMENTATION, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 


By mail, Adapted to every individual purpose, 


HERMAN AUER, 
Care JonN Cuurnen & Co, 








ic 


e, 
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SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. Itis per. 


UNDE 
TH fectly adapted to the needs of Sun | 


PALM day Schools, and is designed 
especially for the ewercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY ELVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Etc., BIC, 
The words and songs, by HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 


wormTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath Schoo! 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 

Price, 30c. by mail, 83 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 ets. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 


NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By CC, CASE and 6, ¢, WILLIAMS, 


Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems | 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their | 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. 192 pages, extra large 
size; $7.50 per dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 ets. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., | 
Cincinnati, O 











Joun H. KOEHNKEN. H. Grim. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


RAN BUILDER, 


(Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 
fincinnati, ‘0. | 


FODOLLARS=:FOR $1. 


Wishing to introduce: our hooks *~ Ushow t'v'r s ze, style of binding, ete., we have decided to 
make the GRANDEST AND MOST LiBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, fur a short time. 
B2We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of 
and for a py cents extra, sent at the cnme time, Oil include ene year’s wabeaription to ” 
FARM AND FIRESILE, the leading agriculture! and home journal of the world. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the righi *o withdrow this Dollar Offer at any time, 
t' ere. ore subscribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 
we have made the grandcstoffer of the century. 


FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID, 





THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 


Orders taken now, and books mai) d as soon as published. One will be issue! every two weeks. 
and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. | JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PIC TURES; 


This well-known book may Le rankid asthe most 
pular standard juvenile book ever printe.t. 
ur edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 


From this world to that which is tocome. Th!s re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similit.de of a dream, by John 
Bunyan, the must popular relgious writer in the 
Engli:h language; an i perhaps more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 
Riwer iljust rations. . | 





GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- | 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several! 
remote regions of the wor'd, where he met w.tha 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also] 
his wonderiulexplvits among giants. Complete 
in une volume. Fine y illustrated. | 


THE ARABiAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTA'NMENTS. | 


Il-ustrated with numerous wood eugravings, de- | 
scriptive of those many strange and singular 


Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and Bomely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number oi pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
BEST CUOUK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes. It ix just the book that ever 
wile and housekeeper needs. Ft tells how to coo 
all kinds of bread, cak:s und meats; it tells how 
to make al] kinds of s up; it gives recipes fur cook- 
ing fish, oysters, pouli:y and gaine; it tells how to 
s lect the best poultry, fish, mexts, ete.; it gives 
the Lest m:thods of preyxring savers and salads 
and all kinds of wege ab.cs for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all the needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, ros, pudd.ngs, pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, coflee, choc: late, home-made candies, 
antidote for poi-on, cockiug jor the sick, and many 
other uselul things. 


stories which tho legend says the Sultaness of | ASOP’S FABLES. 


Persia rclaied to the Sultan nightafter night, in 

order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his | 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who | 
but for her would have beep sacrificed w his 

unjust resentment. 


SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 


Every man aud woman in the land siould read 
this story which ts founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mo: won ruie. 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 


By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story | 
after the style of Dickens ; abounds in excellent | 
avd novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its | 
admirabie picture of country life, giving the! 
history ofa very happy and contented young | 
couple who thought no tot in life too lowly for the | 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. | 
Cowpicte in one volume, with illustrations. i 


The f ables of Lsopus, an apt representative of the 
great social and intelie tual movement of the age 
which he adorned. Born a slave, he forced his 
way by his nwther-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history; and he who had not 
sop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrated. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impu!se to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions 6f the great and good we 
regulate ovr own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocvan. e 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to £3.00 each. We propose to bind them in heavy 
paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, ior 25 centseach. They com- 
prise a wide range and striking diversity oi the most brilliant an: pleas ng productions of the most noted 
acai pepular authors, and include books of travels, adventures, ficth:n and humor, so that all tastes will 
be suited. We propose to call it the Farm anp Finrxsipe | ipracy, ond eny one obtaining these ten 
books Will possess a library of ten of the»: st popular books vcr published. We have not room to givea 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obiain ti. se no e1 bcoks at so luw a price. 

THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alane requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 

THE PAGES are about 51% by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 

THE TYPE is Minion, easy on theeyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 

FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April ist. One of the others will fellow 
every two wevks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 

RELIABLE.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing 
of the publishers of Faum anp Firestpe, say, “ they are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while te 
make any statements which are not true.”” Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 
to direct letters cotrectly. 

MONEY SHOULD BESENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed te 


Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio, 





Antomatie 
Finger 
iano 


THE MUSICAL MARVEL, _ !nstrument_and_ Musician combined 


The Gem of Musical Wonders, THE ORGANINA, ‘w.,.ics 


ful mechanical musical instrument the world has everseen. It plays mechanically, hun- 
dreds of tunes in the richest and sweetest melody. No knowledge of music necessary: 

aoa Chill can operate it; a small linen and paper perforated strip represents the tune, 
mand simply turning the handle operates the instrument, which DOES NOT USE PAPER 
AS A VALVE, but the perforations serve to manipulate the automatic fingers which 
open requiae valves with almost the touch and expression of the skilled human 
hand. he Organina embodies every component part of a regular Cabinet Organ. 
Bellows, keys, Valves, swell, and au/omatic finger action. In fine black walnut or 
ebonized cases, gilt and nickle trimmings, and heavy curved plate-qiase nel, show- 
ing the action of the antomatic fingers, which is very interesting. The Organina has 
16 notes or » twO qwere than other mechanical musical instruments. Price in 


REEF RERREERESERS black Walnut cases, only S10; in ebonized. il in 


— Solid Mahogany, 2. Automatic-F roll at- 
} gift of the season, Read the SSR} - teohment, #250 extra. The Organina 
na such high musical mechanical 


n 
is handsomer and in every Way more 
desirable than a One Handred 






























The most beantifu 


following letter f 








uthority.as the Manufacturers of the famous Chick- ’ we ‘ 
ering jianos:—"* * After having carefully eramined the Reps D ollar oth ‘an h 
Organina manufactured by you, it gives me pleasure bo offer my testimony to | SRR Mu ke 
tts ingenious and perfect mechanical construction. Ji my opinion, it. combines ae s 5 
more advantages and good qualities than any of this kind of instruments that has ever been tee \ 
brought tomy notice. Truly yours, Geo. H. CHICKERING, Hundreds of the most popular tunes ._? 


i 
are ready for the above instrument; the music costs but a few cents per tune, and iasts for years. Ring 
selection of music goes free with each one. The Organina is the handsomest, sweetest, and most inter- 
ing musical instrament yet produced, and will repay its cost in genuine enjoyment a hundred fold. Wider one! 
Gatisfaction guaranteed, Agence Wanted. Big money to good canvassers. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS, 
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THE POPvuULAR 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


a 
By Gro, Ww. 


Brainard's New Method °°"... 


- Prtion by ail Gee idedly the best method of in: 
struction by all who 

have used fi, It con. £0F the Piano-Forte, 
tains no useless matter, but every page.is available 
and useful. and it is the result of ‘ hirty years prac- 
tical experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
teacher should fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
testimonials as to its superiority. _ Price $3,00 each. 


Brainard's Opera Melodies, :2.°); 


of beautiful Music, selected from the works of Bel- 


lini, Auber, Donizetti, for Violin or Flute, 


Mozart, Rossini, and 
many other good compositions. Arranged for two 
Flutes, two Violins, or Flute and Violin. Price, 
$1.50, mailed post-paid. 


Just published. An entire 
Golden Hours. ly new collection of piano- 


forte music. 


Piano Treasures, 


best writers. 

Golden Circle, (2. rar picky nopntar col 
Golden Chord, (iF Pe ea 
Sias, etc. 

Song Treasures, j..'sics vy the nuent 


writers. 


Song Diamonds, 


American composers. 


New instrumental mu- 
sic for the piano-forte; 


New Songs and Ballads 
by the best English and 
Each of the above books 
contain 224 pages, sheet music size. They are the 
best collections of music published. Price of each 
book, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 in full gilt 
binding. Mailed post-paid. 
A collection of 


The Album Comi ue, popular New 


Comie Songs. This book contains over fifty of the 
best Comic Songs of the day, with accompaniments 
for Piano or Reed Organ. Price $1.50. 


Merz' Modern Metho 


MERZ. The latest work for the Reed Organ, and par- 
ticularly recommended for beginners. Full expla- 
nations and directions for pupils and teachers, and 
a fine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. New edition, containing a num- 
ber of P. P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 
Price, $2.50. 


Kimball’s New Metho 


ACE E. KIMBALL. The standard and best method for 
Reed Organs published. Is used by thousands of 
teachers, and has a steady sale of 10,000 copies a 
year. Complete instruc tions and choice selection 
of Organ music. No other method equals it. Price, 
$2.50. Mailed post paid. 


Kimball's Organ Voluntaries. 


By Horace E. KIMBALL. (Two volumes.) ‘Each 
volume is complete in itself. v olume one contains 
an easier grade of voluntaries than volume two. 
Both are filled with the very choicest organ music, 
by the best authors. They are equally well adapted 
for Pipe or Reed Organ, and will be found just what 
every organist needs. Price, $2.00 each. 


Chapel Anthems. ‘ For Chorus, ete. By Dr. 


For Reed Or- 
« gan. By KARL 


For Reed Or- 
«gan. By Hor 


B. HERBERT. Is pro- 
nounced the best Anthem book published in years, 
and the demand for it is simply immense. Price, 
$1.25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 
Heavenwar For Sunday Schools, ete. By 
s Jas. R. Murray and P. P 
Biiss, and the last work of the lamented ougei 
Singer. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far 
the best book of Sunday Se hool Songs in the market, 
Price, 35 cents by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
Th G ] For Conventions, Singing 
e a axy, Schools, ete. By J. WILLIAM 
SUFFERN. The popular Convention book of the day. 
Every departmentcomplete. Over 300 pages. Price, 
$1.00 by mail; $10.50 per dozen by express. 


Herbert's Male Quartet tins 'sine 
and Chorus Book. 'i* "9 'iie*ic% 23 


pt. J. B. Herbert. Just 
what has long been needed by the thousands of 
Singing Clubs and Societies throughout the land; 
A splendid collection of music by the best writers. 


Price, 60 cents by mail ; $6,00 per dozen by express. 


J 

Songs of Faith, day Schools, ete. By J. H. 
TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HorrMan. Containing the 
best of the Moody and Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs yet 
published. Price, words and music, 35 cents by 
mail ; $3.60 per doz. bye eXPress ; words only 6 cents; 
60 cents per doz. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS,| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CLEVELAND 0, CINCINNATI, Q. 


For Gnastet 


For Gospel Meetings, Sun- 





BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 


BELLA K’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers 
use. 

Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 


QF" Be sure that you get the “‘ EXCELSIOR.’ | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


A PERFECT 


Mechanical Musical Instrument 


THE ORGANINA 


Price only $10.00, 


Unlike other mechanical musical instruments 
the Organina is operated with automatic 
which instantly open and shut regularly constructed 
valves giving perfect tones, with almost human 
manipulation and expression. It is capable of pre 
ducing— 


Perfect music in expression, effect and tone. 
The mechanism is first-class in construction, and 
simple in design—ornamental to parlor or drawing 


room. It plays any tune; and the music-slips cost 
but a few cents apiece , and last for years. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


fnge 





“THE GREAT TONE-POETS "| 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 

By F. Crowest. 
convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers: a perfect compendium of infor 
mation concerning the most eminent musicians 
and their works. The volume contains inspiring 
sketches of the following composers and their 
works: 

RACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, 

ZART, BELTHOVEN, WEBER, KOS. 

SINT, SCHUBERT, MENDELS.- 
SOHN and SCHUMANN. 
Nothing could be of greater service to the 
eal student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


A valuable, 


musi 


“MENDELSSOHN ; 


A MEMOIR.” 


By Ferdinand Hiller. 


This charming volume contains a most graceful 
sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man 
The appearance of the book is in unison with the na 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable 
holiday book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 
$1.50. 

Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Address | 


| intelligibly, and have 
| fogged and complicated mdnner characteristic 
| 


MO- > 


THE SONG TOURNAMENT, 


| A New Cantata by Geo. F. Root 
‘Introducing the Characteristic Music 


of the Different Nations. 


This interesting new work, while quite easy ot 
performance, is the most highly effective of all its 
author's productions. The idea—a very happy one 
—is a competition of different nations, music ally, 
but all uniting at last under the “stars and stripes’”’ 
in a grand finale, founded on the well known mel- 
odies, sung in an intermingled way, and surrounded 
by a climax growing out of the previous themes of 
| the Cantata. 

In all, the Cantata has thirty numbers, and will 
take from one hour toone anda halfin performance, 
It may be given either with or without stage etfect 

| and costumes 


i 


There are splendid specimens of the songs of 


England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Ireland, 


and the “land where all are welcome, and 
where all unite.” Price, $1.00. 


JOHN CHUPCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THCORY « MUSIC 


A complete, clear, and practicable course in 


THOROUGH BASS, HARMONY, 
AND COMPOSITION. 


“Its simplicity seems to me one of ita chief 
recommendations. It is progressive, and so 
clear, concise, and logical in its definitions as 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Palmer's 


| 
| 
| 


| to be easily and readily understood, and I 


| shall recommend it to my pupils and others 


| as @ book from which they can obtain the most 


| useful information concerning the subjects of 
| which it treats, with the least effort and in the 
easiest way. It appears to me that you have 
especially succeeded in presenting the matter 
hogpily avoided the be- 


of most works on the same subject. 
WM. MASON.” 


Sent post paid on receipt of 61. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cinciunati, 0. 





ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


8<S~THE MUSICAL UNION. ‘2 

¢ and In- 

strumental Musie combined. 128 pages, embrac- 

ing a large variety of the best songs and pieces by 

modern composers. Price, boards, $2.50; cloth, 
$5.00; gilt, $4.00, 

Instru- 


WSS~THE SOCIAL CIRCLE, ss’ is' 


pieces. Polkas, Marches, Fantasias, Waltzes, etc., 
ete. A companion to “ Social Song.’ Thetweo books 
make a complete and mos appropriate present to 
any musical person. Price of ‘‘ Social Circle’’ same 


as the *‘ Social Song.” 
This well- 
. s known collee- 
tion contains a greater variety than any other work. 
It has Piano Pieces, Songs, and a selection of good 
Church Tunes. itis a very large volume. Price, 
$2.00; cloth, $8.00; gilt, $4.00, 
This rare col- 


Ws THE SONG TREE, lection of Orig- 


inal Songs, Duets, Quartets, etc., is adapted for par- 
lor or concert-room. It is the only work of the kind 
by the late P. P. Bliss, and contains many of his 
most effective Secular and Sacred Songs. It also 
contains a Comic Operetta, by F. W. Root. Price, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.25. 
| Any of the above will be sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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THE CHIMNEY’S SONG. 


BY BRET HARTE. 





VER the chimney the night wind sang 
And the chanted melody no one knew; 
And the woman stopped as her babe she tossed, 
And thought of the one she had long since lost, 
And said, as her teardrops back she forced, 
“T hate the wind in the chimney.” 


Over the chimney the night wind sang 
And chanted a melody no one knew; 
And the children said, as they closer drew, 
“’Tis some witch that is cleaving the black night through— | 
Tis a fairy that just then blew, 
And we fear the wind in the chimney.” 


Over the chimney the night wind sang 

And chanted a melody no one knew; 
And the man, as he sat on his hearth below, 
Said to himself, it will surely snow, 
And fuel is dear and wages low— 

And I'll stop the leak in the chimney.” 
Over the chimney the night wind sang 

And chanted a melody no one knew: 
But the poet listened and smiled, for he 
Was man and woman and child—all three, 
And he said, “It is God's own harmony, 

The wind that sings in the chimney.’ , 

—> — -- > 


SUMMER MEANDERINGS. 


F. SHERWIN. 


BY W. 


¢¢!F' HE Summer-land of Song,” as surveyed in zig-zag lines this 
season by the writer, included New England in the East, 
Canada and Michigan in the North, Nebraska in the West, 
and Kentucky in the South. Within these lines there has been 
an unprecedented activity in the assembling of laborers in every 
department of Christian work, and nearly every such gathering has | 
been more than usually enthusiastic and successful. The “season” | 
opened with May Anniversaries in every direction, and June brought | 
a great number of “ Institutes,” as well as several more ponderous 
and dignified State Sunday School Conventions, and the “ Inter- 
national” Triennial at Toronto, which eclipsed all its predecessors. 
Then came the great Assemblies, where the faithful gather by thou- | 
sands instead of hundreds, and in place of holding sessions in a 
church for three or four days, deliberately go into camp by the side 
of some lake, for two or three weeks of educational work. Chief 
among these latter, and the mother of numerous bright and promis- 
ing children, is the International Assembly, at Lake Chautauqua, | 
where the daily audiences number five or six thousand, and on} 
special days even eight or ten thousand. Begun exclusively in the 
interest of Sunday-school work and Bible study, it has enlarged its 
curriculum to embrace also high culture in literature, science, and 
art, a school of languages and a school of theology. In all of these 
gatherings music is made very prominent, especially at Chautauqua, 
where it has taken its place as a branch of education, as well as a 
matter of entertainment. Here are gathered musical people—pro- 
fessional and amateurs—from all over the land, with wonderfully- 
diverse tastes and widely-varied degrees of culture. The admirer 
of Bach gets off his stilts to join the country chorister in “Come | 
Thou. Fount of Every Blessing; the blonde Miss lays aside her | 
“ Pinafore” and piano to play “Jesus Loves Me” at the cabinet | 
organ for a group of children; the solemn evangelistic singer lays 
down his copy of Gospel Hymns for a while and gets excitingly in- 
terested in a chorus arranged from Semiramide; the staid clergy- | 
man gets in high glee over a fine old English glee; the solo-pianist | 
dares to play thg plainest of plain hymn-tunes with taste and ex- | 
pression, without fear of losing his reputation as a lover of the | 
classics; and, anon, away they all go, hand in hand, threading} 
together the crooked ways of Costa's beautiful canon, “ Zion, Awake | 
from Thy Sadness,” or lifting up heart and voice in the grandest 
choruses from the standard oratorios. 
And so, day by day, all are made better; the taste is refined; the 


| 


} 


|}unable to discover any really good 


| by the capacity to produce 
| thoroughly enjoys the hard work ? 
|ings-up of friendship, many of which are renewed from year to year, 
land a “close communion” 


| qua, whose teeming brain devises all good things; 






range of vision, broadened; new avenues of enjoyment are opened ; 
new sources of delight are found: The classicists find that simple 
melodies clothed in plain harmonies, may be so rendered as to 
become deeply interesting, and those who have heretofore been 
music aside from familiar 
revival hymns, are made conscious of the uplifting power of grander 
harmonies, when they are pros erly interpreted, and thus understood 
The great number and diversity of the Chautauqua meetings 
give ample opportunity for introducing effectively every variety of 
good music—voceal and instrumental—the range being limited only 
What wonder, then, that the writer 
And there are the sweet link- 


of heart with heart that can not be 
measured by price. Among those who have been much at this 
city in the woods there is an esprit du corps which is charming, and 
which can not be understood by outsiders. One great reason for 
this is the fact that all the arrangements and general management 
are in the hands of one man, who has tact and skill and discern- 
ment, which enables him to bring together forces that will work in 
harmony. This necessary qualification in a leader is conspicuously 
eminent in Dr. J. H. Vincent, the Commander-in-chief at Chautau- 
whose restless 
energy puts them in motion; whose fertile ingenuity so plans the 
whole that they shall not clash, and whose genial wit and suavity 
of manner combine to keep everybody happy, while infusing life 


and brightness into all the exercises. 


The crowd here is thoroughly cosmopolitan, for all evangelical 
denominations meet on a level and find new excellences in each 
other. For the time, one might suppose that all were of the same 
“persuasion,” except for the occasional good-natured bantering 
among some of the leaders, who don't like to miss a chance for a 
good “ point” on a brother. 

Great improvements have been made in the last three years. 
Many elegant cottages have been put up, the new Hotel Atheneum 
—superbly kept by General Bolly Lewis, well known in Cincinnati 
—will be finished next year, the new Museum will have been com- 
pleted, and a Music Hall for choras rehearsals is hoped for. All 
the profits of the concern thus far have been put into these im- 
provements, and Dr. Vincent has never received a dollar of com- 
pensation for his work. Yet ignoramuses still prate about its being 
“run on speculation.” 

But you asked for some account of other ramblings, and I have 
taken up the main room with only one. The others were generally 
purely in the interest of Sunday-school work, if we except the 
Island Park Assembly, near Rome City, Ind., which is much like 
Chautauqua, though on a smaller scale. With a lovely location, 
and a most excellent leader in the person of Rev. A. H. Gillet, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., | think this has a glorious future before it; 
and western people who can not go to Chautauqua, should certainly 
to Island Park. The programme is similar, and many of the 
leading workers are the same. Prof C. C. Case (whose initials may 
stand for Considerably Corpulent, or Conscientious Christian, or 
Capital Conductor, with equal truthfulness,) has for two years made 
the music a decided success at this place, and is deservedly popular 
with choir and audiences 

I might write glowingly of the magnificence of the trip over the 
Chicago and North-western railroad, with its new equipments, its 
unequaled dining-cars and general provision for luxurious comfort 
of the grand landscapes which greet the eye through lowa and Ne- 


go 


| braska, where it seems that one great garden stretches away for 


hundreds of miles; of two pleasant, chatty hours among the Roots 
of Chicago, and especially of a peep into the heart of ‘ Dr. Geo. F.,”’ 
the well-beloved and well-preserved friend of olden times in Boston 
and New York, when Chicago had not begun to put on airs; of 
bright experiences among capital Michiganders, glorious heart- 
warmings among enthusiastic Canadians, and the cruel fun of seeing 
some new hands “taken in and done for” at Niagara Falls. But I 
must speak briefly of two resting-places: 

The Baptist rendezvous at Point Chautauqua has the finest hotel 
in all that region, anel the meetings this year were full of interest, 
though the attendance was comparatively small. It is a place for 
rest and recreation in the main, and after two weeks of work there, 
followed by three weeks of constant strain at the Assembly, your 
tired servant, with his much better half, accepted an invitation to 
rest a bit at the former place, from which he was only beguiled by 
eloquent descriptions of the wild beauty of Warkins Gien. A trip 
over the Erie to Elmira, and then an hour on the Northern Central, 
brought us to Watkins, where we were soon comfortably at home, 
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under the supervision of Mr. H. H. Van Meter, proprietor of the 
Glen Mountain House, the only hotel in the famous Glen, or con- 


nected with it, the statements of many vociferous hotel-runners to 


the contrary, notwithstanding. Having been forwarned by a friend 
who knew the locality, we were forearmed, and able, with placid 
countenances, to resist the importunities of the dozen or more 'bus 
men, who seem to have been educated at Niagara Falls. 

The Glen Mountain House is situated on the brink of the Glen, 
perbaps one-third the distance from the entrance to the summit, 
giving the guests beautiful views with little or no fatigue, and fur- 
nishing opportunity to do the Glen in sections. It is away from 


the noise, dust, and heat of the town, has comfortable rooms, a good | 


table, and is admirably kept in every respect. Mr. H. H. Van Meter 
is the Christian son of the Missionary to India, and was born in 
that land. His house is made a cheerful, Christian home. No liquors 
are sold on the premises, not even lager beer, and the Glen is closed 
to the public on the Sabbath. Every Sunday evening religious 
services are held in the hotel parlors, and the other evenings are 
often made pleasant by such entertainments as are unobjectionable 
to any one. 

Of the Glen it is useless to write, for no words can convey any 
adequate idea of its weird beauty and sublime grandeur. As you 
pick your way through winding passages, beneath beetling cliffs, 
and over waterfalls, which plunge out of sight in mysteriously-dark 
gorges a hundred feet below you, it seems a great tone-poem set to 
unwritten music by the Master who invents the harmonies of heaven! 
To one musically thoughtful it is suggestive of massive chords, 
intricate fugues, pastoral symphonies, and brilliant scherzos, all 
combined in one great work. 

Thousands of people make the mistake of supposing that they 
can understand all this in a rapid walk of two or three hours, when 
at each turn some new wonder opens before you which requires 
thoughtful pondering. Two or three days ought to be given to 
leisurely study in the Glen, not omitting the Art Gallery of Hope, 
the exquisite landscape artist, and the views from the top of the 
mountain over Seneca Lake and the surrounding country are superb. 

Then the tourist should take a carriage for a pleasant drive to 
Havana Glen, only four miles distant, perhaps equally beautiful, 
though not so extensive. The most charming time for either is 
during the golden days of Autumn, when Dame Nature puts on her 
most gorgeous apparel here, and is fully “dressed for company.” 
And if the editor of the Vistror will hie him to this retreat about 
October Ist, he will find a tonic that will put “ sol-fa-tonic” entirely 
out of mind, and he won't care a fig whether the musical doctors call 
it a “ cancel” or a “ natural.” 


THE ORGAN AND NATIONAL ORGAN MUSIC. 





HE Organ is acknowledgd to be the King of Instruments. With- 
in its massed rows of pipes are found, in almost absolute perfec- 
tion, imitations of every known quality of tone, vocal and in- 

strumental; and to these are superadded effects, in detail and 
combination, that in many respects surpass the grandest orchestral 
resources. The single human tone and the “ Chanting of united voices 
hyjmning praise” are equally well simulated by the organ diapasons, 
and their nearly related stops. The various piccolo stops may be 
made to give the carol of “ birds in eestacy gone mad;’ while sad 
voiced reeds and cunning “mixtures” sing the plaintive lays that 
yearning hearts have always sung since. 

‘Parting Genius was, with sighing sent 

Where Nymphs in twilight shade 

Of tangled thickets mourn.” 
With these we have a large number of stops, giving tones peculiar 
to the organ, that are wonderful in individuality and glorious in 
combination. The one great overwhelming feature of the organ is 
its mighty pedal base, that makes music of the thunder’s voice, and 
bears on its deep breathed tones the mightiest flood of harmonies 
that human skill can make. Under the majestic roll of this wonder- 
ful adjunct of the organ, all harshness and all imperfections of the 
upper voices are blended into one harmonious whole, till all the 
earth and air are filled with music that might 

‘Fill a god from heaven with delight.’ 

jut before we sail away too far in praise of the organ, we must 
remember that much of the charm of its effect depends on the skill 
and taste of him ° 
‘Whose cunning fingers call the sleeping voices into light.”’ 


It is quite possible to make an organ—even the best ones—give 
out sounds that are anything but musical. No instrument so 
strongly exhibits the musical nature—or want of it—ofa player as 
the organ. There are multitudes of so called organists who, what- 
ever their executive ability, can never make music when they play. 

+e contact of their fingers with the key-board seems to blight every 


tone they call upon to sound. On the contrary, there are many 
players whose fingers seem alive with electric life. The individuality 
of players of instruments is no more emphatic, though, than that of 
writers of music. And, above the individuality of both writers and 
players, there is equally discovered, in all representative musicians, 
the index of nationality in the most emphatic way. 
| A-recent series of ‘ National Organ Music Recitals” by the eminent 
organist, E. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, gives us a list of the repre- 
sentative organ works of the following nationalities, viz: Italian, 
French, German, English, Belgian, Dutch, Netherland, Danish, and 
Hungarian, English and American. 

It is wonderful to observe in all these programs, how high above 
the individual skill and taste of each writer, stands out some dis- 
tinguishing national characteristic. One knowing the traits, habits 
and history of the various nations, might, with almost unerring 
ability, decide the source of a work by inherent peculiarities that 
would only be national. Remember, this is true only of the best 
class of compositions. Mediocrity is the same the world over. 

In considering the nationality of organ music, we must bear in 
mind the fact that organ music, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
| term, is the expression of a people's religious feeling. Organ music, 
per se, is quite another matter, Exhibition organ music is, what 
Rhineberger, Widor, Tours and a few other skillful modern musi- 
cians are illustrating—an anomalous application of orchestral 
scholarship compelled to do organ work—and with a success that 
demands much consideration from the lover of real organ music. 
Organ music, then, being an expression of religious feeling, reflects 
the depth or want of it, of a people’s habits of devotion. Let us ap- 
ply this theory to the programs given by Mr. Eddy. But, en passant, 
let us here pay homage to the man who, by years of most indefatigable 
work, has attained the ability to give, as Mr. Eddy can, the whole 
repertory of the best organ works. Whether he combines in his own 
person all the attributes of all phases of the genius that gives charm 
to organ playing, is not a proper question here. He certainly has a 
technique that halts at no demands that any writer has yet dared to 
| offer organists. Who that has heard Eddy play the marvelous “C 
sharp minor Etude” of Chopin, as arranged by Haupt; or the Her- 
culean “ Fantasie and Fugue on the Choral, “ Ad nos, ad salutarem 
undam” of Lizst: or with his remarkable phrasing of that abused 
work, the “G minor fugue” of Bach, can question his pre-eminent 
skill as an executant? It is no disparagement of the greatest living 
organ players to say that Eddy is a peer among the best of them. 

The Italian looks upon his attendance at Mass in a thoroughly per- 
functory way. Mass over, he immediately betakes himself to such 
| pursuits and pastimes as occasion suggests. With such feelings 
| there cannot be any reasonable likelihood of profound religious 
experience, that shall outlive the momentary act of devotion. But 
| to the Italian organist there is less likelihood of deep religious feel- 
| ing, than to the ordinary churchman. To him the choir is but a 
supplement to the gaudy service of the altar with its blazing lights, 
beautiful flowers and pictures, brilliant processions of gorgeously 
attired priests and acolytes, and clouds of incense casting a glamour 
over all the sensual show. The “ Passacaglia’’ of Frescobaldi and 
the ‘“ Marcia Villariccia” of Fumagalli are perfect expositions of 
the Italian idea of organ music—bright, gay and delicate. Pardri 
Martini and Davide, who might be supposed to reach a soberer tone 
than their brother writers, have been less brilliant only because less 
able. Barbiera, Marandi and Wardetti are more scholarly—but 
more tame in equal proportions. Italian organ music is light and 
unworthy the noble powers of the king ofinstruments. The.greatest 
contrast to the Italian organ music, is the German school. German 
religion, like German philosophy and science, looks at matters from 
ana priori stand point. Calm, dispassionate and thoroughly earnest 
in his convictions, the German worships the ‘‘ Unknown God” with 
a solemn awe; but an awe relieved of all gloom by a confident and 
reasonable hope that his God hears and accepts his homage. While 
he prostrates his body his soul soars, and sees his God in loving will- 
ingness to grant the petitions and needs of submissive children. 
With such views, the German heart goes out in noble songs, that no 
other people have yet sung. The grand choral of the worshiping 
assembly,as unlike the every-day Folk-song as darkness is from light, 
with its rich harmonies and wierd cadences, is the very limit of 
musical sublimity, a song worthy the hosts of Heaven itself. 

The German Choral is that people's religious musical expression. 
Its oné mighty melody is the parent of the fugal subject. A might 
voice gives out a subject; ere it has told its story more than half, 
another voice takes up the theme; as they go on, another and an- 
other follows in their lead. Each tells the self-sathe story, but each 
varies his song with sturdy rejoiners to his brother-voice. On, on 
they go till having stated the case, each in his own emphatic way, 
they reach a climax where a tumult of thought, passion and ecstas 
bring the surging story to a close, Pity for him who hears a Bac 
fugue and does not move on from the first giving out of the theme 
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in a growing interest, till his whole nature, head, heart, and soul 
finds itself absorbed in the solution of a problem that has stirred his 
whole emotional, intellectual, and spiritual feeling. Only people 
with clear heads, warm hearts and earnest souls can ever hope to 
appreciate a Bach fugue. The fugue is the perfect musical illustra 
tion of the German method of thought; everything is looked at 
from every possible point of view Aside from the fugue, all other 
German organ music is simply a matter of scholarship and skillful 
work, and lacks, perhaps, qualities that, as factors of attraction, are 
found in other nationalities, in greater prominence. 

Our next contrast must be between the French and English 
French organ music is like French etiquette, an exaggeration of 
Italian methods. Where the Italian is all suavity, sparkle and 
cordiality, the Frenchman is all impressement and pompous stateli- 
ness. French organ music, like French dress-making, is well adapted 
to its ends. Brilliant to gaudiness, emotional to the utmost degree, 
extravagant in contrasts, now lively, now severe, calling to its aid 
every resource of harmony, every embellishment of fancy and every 
surprise that ingenuity can invent. French organ music, as repre- 
sented by Lefebre-Wely and Batiste, reflects the French character 
better than any picture that words or colors could depict. But, just 
as distinct from the passing, glib-tongued crowd who figure in the 
streets and cafés of Paris, and its newspapers, there is an element of 
French scholarship joined to pure intellectuality that wrestles with 
recondite studies; so in music we have a Widor and Saint-Saens 
and between these and Lefebre-Wely and Batiste,aGuilmant. Widor 
is close akin in his musical habits to the modern Germans, of whom 
Rhineberger is most prominent. Saint-Saens, more versatile, is yet 
more French. Guilmant, more French than Saint-Saens, is yet 
worthy to stand with him and Widor, rather than lead Lefebre-W ely 
and Batiste. If,in the great “Temple of Music,” Germany is the 
deep foundation on which all others build; France has a far nobler 
place than flippant Italy, or other smaller nations, that have sent 
out great quantities of music and shoals of players. If, as they 
have recently been doing in matters of social life and dress, the 
French could incorporate a little of the English element in their 
organ music, and so tone it down a little, the future might give us 
results that would lift French organ music into a new and far nobler 
estate than it can now claim to hold 

If, as we have claimed, a nation’s organ music is the out-growth of 
that nation’s religious habits, it is easy to understand the status of 
English organ music. When we speak of English religious service,we 
speak.of the Episcopal ritual, the very incarnation of decorum, pro- 
priety and dutiful abaisance. There never is, and never can be, 
anything startling in the Episcopal service. “Men may come and 
men may go,” but that ritual goes ever on with chant, tedeum, psalm 
and hymn, in one unvarying course. No ecstatic vision of the 
Virgin or her Son ever comes to stir the quiet English worshiper 
while the beautiful ritual calls sinners to repentance, comforts the 
mourner, cheers the weary and reminds all of the transitoriness of 
things. Hence English organ music bears no resemblance to that 
inspired by the gorgeous Roman service in either Italy or France 
Aside from a certain religious coloring that makes English music 
positively sober, and often intensely devotional, there is little to dis- 
tinguish it as not of mildly German origin. ‘The older English writers 
are but little removed from tameness in their works. Henry Carter, 
Best, and Macfarren are more enjoyable, but they are, too, more 
German and more secular. But all the English writers show the 
life-long habits of their churchly associations. If they lack many 
qualities that might raise them in a musical standard, they yet have 
the great merit of perfect propriety of style, and deserve the respect 
of all who believe that organ music is one of the great aids to true 
devotional service in the house of God. The new English organist 
who has recently come to America,—Archer—is claimed to be a‘new 
revelation of English organ playing. Not having heard him or his 
works the writer has nothing to say of him. 

The organ music of the Netherland composers—Litan, Van Eyken, 
Bastiaans and de Lange—is German in its methods with a prov incal 
air that places it in the great rank of mediocrity with the most of 
the music of the most favored nations. But Tours and Silas are 
worthy to stand in comparison with Rhineberger, Widor, and others 
of the best class of other nations. Tours is like Cherubini, full of the 
excess of technical knowledge, but keeps within possible comprehen- 
sion by means of a fancy that will not always submit to wear a strait- 
jacket. Silas is freer but less gifted. 

The Belgian organ writers are an anomolous company, with much 
that is German, they are more French than the French themselves. 
There exists in the works of Callaerts, Groven, Tilborghs and Mailly, 
an exuberance of fancy and a vigorous intensity that is remarkable 
in all respects. But their work is too highly colored—it is the mad- 
ness of music with no sane moments to give relief—and the result 
is not commensurate with the excessive use of means. Lemmens 
only, of the Belgians, writes with a cool head and disciplined taste. 
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His “ Fantasie in E minor” and “Sonate Pontificale,” are master- 
pieces worthy any man of any time or country. His “Organ School’ 
has been adopted in the Paris Conservatory, and is one of the best 
works of its kind 

Of Danish writers, Mr. Eddy gave us Dietrich Huxtehude—1637 
to 1707—a quaint, pedantic. mechanical writer, old fashioned and 
dry as a burnt brick; and Niels W. Gade, the well-known writer of 


our day. Gade stands with Saint-Saens, Widor, and Rhineberger 


|as an organ writer, but has not yet produced any striking work in 


that line., Gade is best known by his orchestral works 

Franz Liszt represented the fiery Hungarians in Mr. Eddy’s pro 
gram. This great genius is eminent alike as a piano virtuoso, an 
orchestral writer, and as his “ Fugue on B. A.C. H.” and his Fugue on 
the Choral “ Ad nos, ad salutorem undam,” show an organ-writer of 
the greatest power. The last-named piece is a tremendous work 
that calls out all the resources of the organ, and taxes the utmost 
abilities of the most able player. No greater organ work has ever 
been written 

We speak last of the first of Mr. Eddy’s national programs 
The American, whatever may be said of the abilities of Thayer, Paine 
Buck, Eddy, Whiting, Pratt, Gleason and John A. West, (a pupil of 
Eddy, who showed by his work that he was worthy to stand with the 
others), we must give the credit of this scholarship to Germany 
Several of these men are brilliant organists (and there are many 
more in the country worthy to rank with them). All have written 
more or less, and given abundant proof of ability that is encourag 
ing to American musicianship. But of distinctively American organ 
music there is, as yet, none. Our musicians show German, French 
or English traits, just as they have been taught, or nationally incline 
Plon-Plon Bonapart said that “America is the heaven of mediocrity.’ 
Wagner and Rubenstein have shown in late years that the limit of 
musical art is not yet reached. When we, as a nation, have fully 
digested all that other nations have given us, then perhaps, will rise 
among us a great genius who shall reveal a new phase of musical 
thought; but till then America must be content to sit at the feet of 
older peoples and learn what centuries have developed in them 

C. W. Sykes, Chicago, Il 
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“FIXED DO,” “ABSOLUTE PITCH,” 


AND SOMETHING ELSE. 


“MOVABLE DO,” 
f R. EDITOR—Since the printing of Mr. Thomas’ article in the 
March Scri/ner there has sprung up 4 controversy in this 
country and England which promises to engross the attention 
of teachers of singing throughout the world, and out of which, | 
have no doubt, will come many improvements in methods. I have 
made my heading as I have, for the purpose of trying to call the 
mind of the reader to all of the names under which this discussion 
is arranging itself. I desire to ‘‘call in the hounds” and start them 
anew, for many are “ barking up the wrong tree,” leading the hunts- 
men into pitfalls, and among rocks, and endangering the lives of 
the gunners by crazy and random firing, which is heard in every 
direction 
There is a “movable do” method; there is a “fixed do” method 
thsolute pitch” method, but if it xist, | 
have yet to learn its dwelling-place, or to know, from any reliable 
who are its advocates. There is “SOMETHING 


does ¢ 


ELSE.” 

I might as well say, in few words, by a straight statement, what I 
must say; and here you have it 

The people who talk of Mr. Thomas as an advocate of the “ ahso- 
lute pitch,” method, meaning that the singer is to learn each pitch, 
as B, D-flat, F-sharp, C-sharp, A-flat, G-flat, ete that at any 
time, whether in the midst of a song or when no song is go 
ing, he can produce each pitch without being assisted by other 
pitches related to it—I say, the people who are thinking this of Mr 
Thomas are thinking of something else beside Mr. Thomas. They 
are making a man of straw and calling it Thomas. Let this thing 
be distinctly understood. 1 make this statement that the prelimi 
naries be fairly arranged; that the true basis of the question may 
be fairly seen. If each understands his opponent, the controversy 
will be more honest and more intelligent, and we may expect the 
close of the contest to bring us the truth, which all may more unit 
edly adopt, and progress may flow from honest efforts 

Then, | Say, it is the duty of all persons who are appearing in 
the press to acquaint themselves upon this matter. I have read 
two articles from the pen of Mr. H. E. Holt, of the Boston schools, 
in which he betrays a misconception of the In one he says 
(not to quote his exact words) “the point is, do we read by produc- 
ing each tone as an absolute thing, standing by itself, having no re- 
lation ? or do we read by thinking in keys, scales, intervals, etc. ?” 
rhe first, Mr. Holt says, is Mr. Thomass method. I want to be 


80 


case 
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understood in this matter, and so I say, right here, “it is nor Mr. 
Thomas's method 

Various writers have spoken of Mr. Thomas’s method as the 
" fred do” method. 

This method is in use in various parts of the world, and those 
who have “ been brought up on it” naturally think well of it. 

In all my talk, however, with Mr. Thomas and others who enter- 
tain the same ideas, I have never heard him say any thing that 
looked in that direction. He has never said to me that he would 
call any thing “do,” unless it be unbaked bread. 

Now, I say again, acquaint yourself with the facts in the case, and 
controvert them, and not continue insanely to beat the air, or your 
own man of straw. It is understood on all hands that Mr. Thomas 
is not in favor of the “ movable do.” I hope | am understood in this 
matter. Mr. Thomas is not in favor of “do” at all; neither is he 
in favor of impossibilities. He is in favor of teaching the pupils 
the things which are in music. Are there such things as the scales of 
E,G, Fand C? Teach them. In teaching the scale, do not build 
a scaffolding about it, but put it (the scale) into the ear of the 
pupil. No one, surely, will say this can not be done. 

One way is, sing the eight tones with the vowel A (Ah), and have the 
pupil sing them over and over till they become perfect. This use of 


the syllables seems about as consistent as would the practice of a | 
farmer were he to put up a scaffolding on which to work in mak- | 


ing a rail fence. Were it necessary, he would do it as does the 
builder in constructing a house; but in building rail fences and in 
teaching the scale, keep your feet on terra firma. If you walk on 
stilts you are liable to fall, and it is harder work. From the gen- 
eral thing (the singing of the scale of eight tones), proceed to par- 
ticulars, and the various things of that scale will become mastered. 
You may make apparently slower progress, at first, but you are more 
nearly dealing with the inside of music, and must expect it to ap- 
pear to go slower. The ear has a different and harder thing to do, 
viz: to learn THE SCALE ITSELF, and so appearances may deceive; but 
the ear will be better drilled by the doing of this reat work. 

The teacher having taught the scale of C, the class being able to 
sing satisfactorily—from notes, of course, the teacher can go to any 
other scale, and teach it in the same way. 

My object in this paper has been to correct some of the notions 


which I conceive to be erroneous, and, at the same time, to give a | 


hint in the right direction. 


One thing more | want to say by way of conclusion, viz: that | 


singing the syllables to a piece of music is not singing the music at 

sight. It is only singing along upon the framework which surrounds 

the music, and is no assurance that the music itself is done in the 

ear of the singer. O. BLACKMAN, 
Curcaeo, ILL. 


QUESTIONS AT NORMALS AND CONVENTIONS. 


was manifested in the matter of changing our musical terms. 


Of them, six spaces with five lines received a unanimous “aye,” 
and several of the teachers announced that they had been naming 
them Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, as the lines were named Ist, 2d, 3d, 


HILE “movable do” and “tonie sol-fa’’ were rather the 


4th, 5th, and found it worked well, as then the first space that was | 
really added was called the Ist space (above or below) and not in- | 


correctly “second,” as heretofore. 
Applying the syllable “ ti” 
minors, was also received with great favor, not only because the 


syllable is so good in itself, but because by that means using the 


same syllable for flat seven and flat five of majors (also same for 


sharp five and seven of majors) and two and seven of minors is 
avoided. ‘This we owe to tonic sol-fa. 

All agreed that, were it desirable to change the names of meas- 
ures, ‘‘two- beat” and “ three-beat’’ measures, etc,, would be much 


better than “ two-part,” “three-part,” etc., since measures are made | 
But all agreed thatthe present names of measures— | 


of beats 
“ double,” “ triple,” ete.—are convenient and good (“ double” not 
meaning two measures, but two beats,) and have the very great adyan- 


tage of being in and well known, and that any effort to change! 


them should not be encouraged. So of “ pulsation,” or “ pulse,” 


instead of “ beat,” 


absolutely nothing but useless confusion would be gained by an 
effort to make a change in this direction. 

So of ‘degrees of power,” instead of simply “ powers.” “ Forte” 
is a “power; so is Piano; so is Mezzo. All agreed that you might 
as well say that C is a“ highness or lowness” of pitch as that either 
force is a “degree of power’’—“ degree of” being here as superflu- 
ous as “highness or lowness of” in the other case. Teachers are 


prominent topics of inquiry the past season, some interest | 


to’ seven of major keys, and two of | 


While the former words are good in explaining | 
the meaning of the well-knewn term, it was unanimously felt that | 


seeing more and more clearly that they must keep within the 
musical or technical meanings of our musical terms if they wish to 
avoid trouble for themselves and their pupils. One of the promi- 
nent members of the last National Normal (his first term at this 
institute) frankly said: “I have told my pupils that an ‘accidental’ 
was a tone accidentally thrown in, but I see the absurdity of the state- 
ment, and that nothing of the common meaning of the word ‘acci- 
dental’ is to be thought of when it is used musically.” 

Supposing this man (who is an influential teacher, occupying a 
high position) had not been so open-minded as to see, and so noble- 
minded as to acknowledge, his error? Very likely he would have 
taken the other tack, and would have said: “It is so injurious to 
have people think that the musical ‘accidental’ is ‘by accident’ 
that we must change the term and get one whose common meaning 
will be right.” 

Instead of this, however, he simply says: “I will teach my pupils 
that the word ‘accidental’ must be used in music with a meaning 
totally different from its common one, just as the words ‘ measure, 
‘seale,’ ‘bar,’ ‘key,’ ‘step,’ and ‘ half-step’ are.” 

This is not only the right course, but by far the easiest one. It 
is a pity that those who are trying to substitute the word “ cancel” 
| for “ natural” do not see this principle. 

As to the second question, “ What about tonic sol-fa?” the answer 
is, “ If key relationship” and “ moveable do” are good, “ tonic sol- 
\fa” is good. It does, and does well, what we were contending for 
| last month, viz: such a use of syllables as will help learners to a 
| practical knowledge of key relationship, or the mental effects of 

related tones. 

“ But,” you say, “that is just what we do in connection with the 
| standard notation of the world.” 

True; good teaching will always do that, however it may repre- 
sent what it does to the eye, or, in other words, whatever its nota- 
| tion may be. 
| Then what is the difference, if good teaching is done, between 
| the two systems? 
| Not much, in the main thing; it is principally a matter of repre- 
|sentation. In one case, pitches are represented by lines and spaces, 
|and in the other by letters; and in one case lengths are represented 
| by notes, and in the other by lateral spaces. 
| What do you think are the advantages of the tonic sol-fa nota- 
tion ? 
| You are compelled to know what key you are in; that seems to 
| me the principle thing. 
Might we not do the same in the staff notation ? 
| Yes; but not being always compelled to do so by the notation, 
| we are apt to neglect it in all but simple modulations, 
| Why, then, will not the tonic sol-fa system ultimately supercede 
| the present one? 

I do not think it is because there is so much music already printed, 
and so much capital invested in music-plates, etc., for “truth is 
|mighty,” and does not mind such trifles, if they are wrong. Its 
success will be only a question of time, if it is the truest and best. 

Do you think the staff notation is, in any respect, better than 
others? 

You all know the great power there is in good object teaching. A 

| good picture or statue of a horse gives a better idea of the animal 
| than a straight-line description of him can do. 
_ The staff notation is pictorial. It gives us an “object” of the 
tune represented, so to speak. To be sure, the association of dif- 
ferent lengths with different looking notes may be somewhat arbi- 
trary, but pictures (the great characteristics of tones) are pictured. 
| They ascend and descend to the eye as to the ear. I believe this 
to be the great element of permanence for the staff notation, and 
that it overrides all advantages that other systems may possess. 

Why, then, did the tonic sol-fa get such a foot-hold in England? 

Because, with its peculiar nofation, it was the first true teaching of 
key relationship. The English people took the one with the other, 
and to this day many think all the good ideas of key relationship— 
“ moveable do,” etc.—belong exclusively to that notation. 

Have not those ideas come out clearer since the advent of the 
| tonic sol-fa ? 

Yes; we recognize and are thankful for what the tonic sol-faists 
have done in this way, but in substance these things were taught in 
| this country by Dr. Lowell Mason and his followers, long before this 
system began 

Was Mr. Curwen’s really the beginning of that kind of notation? 

Yes; he was the first to systematize and get it started; but Dr. 
Mason, and almost every teacher who adopted his ways, used a 
similar notation in their work, as a stepping-stone. The idea of 
| notimg pitches with letters or numerals is not new. 
| Is it best for us to adopt tonic sol-fa in our own teaching? 

You mean is it best to express or manifest our teaching in this 
kind of notation? I do not see how it can be best. Your pupils 
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will have to do extra work in order to get ultimately to the staff 
notations if you do. To be sure they will go easily from one to 
the other, but will surely be saved some trouble by beginning in 
the notations they are to become familiar with. G. F. R. 
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WAGNER'S TRILOGY. 


The following very interésting article by one of our old contribntors, which 
we promised in a recent VisrTor to present to our readers, first appeared in 
the Spectator of St. Louis, and was kindly sent to us by its editors, We are 
sure that all will be interested in its perusal, whether they believe In the music 
of the future or not.—Ep. Visrror, 





OU are aware that Wagner's now famous trilogy embraces really 
four operas: the first, an introduction or prologue, called “ Das 
Rheingold,” and covering a performance of three hours; the 

second (or first of the trilogy proper) called “ Die Walkiire,” and 
lasting from 6:30 till 11 o'clock (four and a half hours); the third, 
“Siegfried,” the same length; and the fourth, “ Die Gétterdim- 
merung,” lasting from 6 till 11:30 o’clock—a total duration of sev- 
enteen and a half hours. The entire work was given four times 
within the interval of a month, and with great success. I presume 
that Wagner and his supporters would have been better pleased had 
the Intendant of the Royal Opera accepted the work for that stage; 
but, as an anti-Wagnerian triumphantly remarked to me during our 
trip up the Rhine, “that honor was not reserved for him,’ and the 
performances took place at the Victoria Theater, under the man- 
agement, or “artistic direction,” as the posters put it, of Angelo 
Neumann, the Intendant of the Stadt-Theater in Leipzig. All but 
two of the artistes were from the Leipzig theater, and had doubtless 
participated in the former performances of the triology in that 
city—the first stage, I believe, to give a complete performance of 
the work after the memorable introduction in Baireuth, the home 
of the illustrious composer. The accepted artistes were Heinrich 
Vogl and his talented wife, Theresa Vogl, from the Royal Opera 
(Residenz-Theater) at Munich. This talented pair sustained the 
principal ré/es in a manner long to be remembered. 

The orchestra, of seventy men, and consisting Of the Berliner 
Sinfonie Capelle, strengthened by members of the Leipzig Stadt- 
Theater orchestra, was led in a most efficient manner by Anton 
Seidl, a man young in years but old in executive ability. Much of 
the scenery was beautiful without being in any way remarkable 
Indeed, quite contrary to my expectations, that part was the least 
novel in the whole performance; for, from the descriptions I had 
read, I judged that Wagner had revolutionized much or all of the 
machinery of the stage, so that when it became necessary, in the 
course of the story, to metamorphose the scene without dropping 
the curtain, it could be accomplished without that illusion-dispelling 
action of dropping flies and shoving in side-scenes and back-ground 
The bare fact is simply this: A half-inch crack runs across the 
stage, on a line with the curtain, up through which, during a scenic 
change, with the curtain raised, there rushes “a vapor filling the 
stage with clouds” (according to the imaginative description,) but 
which in this case was really nothing more nor less than a very in- 
adequate supply of very musty-smelling steam. The vapor vanished 
before it had reached the flies, and the effect therefore was a rather 
ludicrous failure to “ show all that we advertise.” 

In one change, however, the effect was somewhat more illusive 
by means of gauze screens being drawn across the stage, one behind 
the other, while the steam rushed up in clouds until the scene had 
faded out of view. In a moment the scenery was changed, the 
gauze curtains passed off at the opposite side of the stage, the steam 
vanished, and we were transported to another world. Two or three 
clever transformations were accomplished by aid of the steam; into 
which that marvelous power seemed to enter with decided appro 
priateness. You will remember that Ad/erich dives to the bed of 
the Rhine and wrests from the Rhine Daughters a piece of magic 
gold, which he fashions into a ring. He also becomes possessed of 
a magic helmet, or farnhelm ; and these confer upon him wonderful 
powers. To exhibit these powers to the gods Wofan and Loge he 

laces the ring on his finger and the farnhelm on his head, when he 
instantly vanishes in hissing clouds of steam and appears the next 
instant as a hideous crocodile, crawls across the stage, disappears in 
the side-scenes, and returns at once in his proper shape. On a wager 
with the gods he next transforms himself into so small an insect 
that it can not be seen, when Wotan and Loge rush behind the rocks, 
seize the tarnhelm and ring, and Alberich also as soon as he appears 
again, and make off with their prize and prisoner. 

Within the limits of a reasonable letter, it is impossible, of course, 
to do more than touch upon the more salient features of this re- 
markable performance. Consequently, 1 shall only try to sketch it 
in outline, and hope for its suolastion in America in the near fu- 
ture, when your reader may enter into the details, each for himself. 
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To begin with, you will notice from a remark above that the per- 
formances began at six or half-past six o'clock. At that hour you 
would see the streets crowded with droschken, or private carriages, 
conveying gaily attired ladies and gentleinen toward the Wagnerian 
Mecca. Mounted and unmounted police were at all points in the vi- 
cinity of the theater, directing the movements of carriages and pedes- 
trians, straightening the lines, and securing equal rights to all, and 
a little more so for any of the royal carriages. For now and then 
a superior mounted police officer would gallop furiously up and 
down the street with the word to clear a way for the Crown Prince, 
or Princess Victoria, or Duke So and-so, ete., when in a moment a 
carriage would dash by, drawn by splendid horses magnificently 
caparisoned, and ridden by postillions in jackets, gold-banded hats, 
buckskin knee-breeches, and top-boots, and in the carriage we 
would catch a glimpse of somebody whom we would admire very 
much—but for whose rank and magnificence we would not for a 
moment exchange our American citizenship—and on the box there 
would sit, in powder and wig, a driver; beside him a Jéger, with 
his flowing white feather; and at the back ot the carriage there 
would be standing two wigged and powdered footmen At the 
precise moment announced, a trumpeter appeared at the front of 
the theater and executed a call to the public to assemble in their 
seats, and a moment later this call was repeated behind the curtain 
to announce the beginning of the performance. At this juncture, 
Wagner, preceded by his family, would enter their box in the first 
or dress circle, and at about the middle of the theater, on the right- 
hand side, looking toward the stage The appearance of the family 
in their box was the signal for a fanfare from the orchestra, and 
loud calls of “ Wagner! Wagner!” from the Wagner enthusiasts, 
to which he always responded by coming to the front of the box 
and bowing toward all quarters of the audience When all 
hushed to perfect quiet, the orchestra played its prelude gene rally 
very short, the curtain parted in the middle, and the performance 
was fairly begun. A late c or. any one who made the least 
noticeable noise, was at times most unceremoniously hissed 
And to have heard any one talking, or whispering, or a young 
couple doing their courting, in that audience, would have 
monstrous! Alas! alas! when will we in America imitate such a 
worthy example? 

As observed above, the orchestral preludes were always short 
There was no long potp or hodge-podge overture of the 
principal themes in the opera, but rather a prelude suited to 
place the audience in the peculiar stimmung or frame of mind to 
intelligently follow what was to be immediately enacted on the 


was 
mer, 
al 


been 


urri, 


rise of the curtain. Considered from a musician's stand-point, 
this is a very desirable improvement on the old school Next, 
one is impressed with the fact that the voice-parts purposely 
avoid falling into a developed rhythm Here and there you 
would begin to think, and almost say to yourself, “Aha! now 


we're going to have melody,” when, will-o'the-wisp-like, it would 
be gone, perhaps, into the orchestra, or suspended for 
ment, and you would be following on after it again, your interest 
kept up somehow, yet never satisfied by any extended melodic 
entity. Another feature which can not fail to impress you is, 
that the words are seldom or never repeated any more than they 
would be in a drama. Here and there, as in the first { 
“Das Rheingold,” a refrain is sung over and over again by the 
Rhine Daugkters, as they swim back and forth in the liquid 
depths—a very beautiful scene, by the way, and more illusory 
than one would imagine could be produced on dry land. But, 
in the main, there is no repetition of words to fill out the music; 
neither is there ever any such thing as a delay in the progress 
of the story, for the prima donna, or any one else, to come to the 
front to sing to the audience, or to do any thing to provoke ap- 
plause in the midst of an act. There was not a single hand 
raised in applause during the whole four nights’ work until after 
the curtain had announced the close of the act. When this hap. 
pened, however, you can scarcely imagine the almost terrific dem- 
onstration of the enthusiastic audience. I had always considered 
Italian or Irish .audiences to be the most demonstrative, but | 
have never seen either of them more so than were the Germans 


the mo- 


scene of 


on this oecasion. Not every one felt so excited by Wagner's 
music, however, as you will see by the followjng little episode 
which occurred in one of the galleries: Two gentlemen were 


sitting side by side, one of whom was an exceedingly enthusi- 
astic Wagnerian. He shouted himself hoarse, and blistered his 
hands in his demonstrations of approval, while the other man 
sat through act after act with stolid indifference or sullen disap- 
proval. He was evidently an anti-Wagnerian, for at length his 
patience broke down, and in tones of excited disgust he turned 
to his enthusiastic neighbor and blurted out, “What in the 
world do you applaud so for? What do you want to make such 
a fuss about that kind of music for? What would you do if you 
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only heard Mozart? Why, man, you'd kill yourself--you'd fall 
down dead!” 

No; the story of the opera does not seem to be told to the audi- 
ence, but rather something that comes, as it were, accidentally 
under their observation, and of course it is all the more enjoyable 
and absorbing. 

Another feature in this work is the relation of the vocal parts 
toward the orchestral. We have been accustomed to hearing 
the orchestra accompany the voices. The orchestra, except in 
the interludes, is generally subordinate to the voice parts. In the 
trilogy, however, Wagner has realized his theory more than ever of 
making the voice another member of the orchestra, giving to it the 
enunciation of the text, and to the orchestra the musical color- 
ing or illustration of that text, so that voice and instruments all 
move on together in one richly-varied whole, expressing the differ 
ing sentiments and shades of feeling pervading each situation. 
Then, besides this, the orchestral parts typify the different charac- 
ters or features of the opera by means of /eit-motiven, or leading 
themes, For example, there is the sword-theme, a keen-cutting 
trumpet passage, which is to be heard in some form or other in the 
orchestra whenever allusion is made to Siegfried’s sword. Again, 
when the giants (Fufner or Fasolt) speak, or are alluded to, the 
giant-theme is heard from the orchestra in its original form or in 
one of the thousand and one possible transformations. This 
principle applies to all the characters and special features, and, 
with perfect familiarity with these themes and their meaning, 
one can almost follow the story without understanding the words 
of the Libretto 


and parcel of each other. ‘The orchestra has something to say 


which gives it character and importance, instead of keeping it in | 


the background, according to the old methods. 


The effect which the “ Ring of the Nibelungen” leaves upon one is, | 
[ts demands, both upon artisées | 
To commit to memory any one of its | 
leading ré/es, in such a thorough manner as to act with perfect free- | 


that itis, in a word, a musical drama. 
and auditors are very great. 


dom, as did Vogl, Mme. Vogl, Searia, Schelper, Lieban, Ress, Mlle. 


Sachse, and others, and to simply hold out with force and freshness | 


to the end—as for example in the réles of Siegfried and Briinhilde 
(the Vogls), is a monumental task. 
very exacting, and such an orchestra as our entrepreneurs usually 
bring to St. Louis, would not be able to give us more than the 
shadow of the original. 
follow up an opera of seventeen and a half hours’ duration—minus 
the pauses between acts—with ever-increasing interest, is in itself 
no small item of consideration. Then, to put on the capping-stone, 
let us, for a moment, imagine the manual labor, and, above all, the 
intense state of musical and poetic excitement through which the 
composer must have passed to have projected and completed such 
colossal work. It is not necessary to be a Wagner enthusiast to be 
willing to join in the “ Bravo! bravo! Wagner hoch! Wagner hoch!” 
as we did, night after night, at the conclusion of each section of 


the trilogy, or to uncover our heads and shout again “ Wagner hoch!” | 


as he drove off the last night with his carriage-load of laurel-wreaths 
and flowers. E. M. Bowmay. 
—— oo 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


—_—_— 


[The just criticism on the musical public contained in the following letter 
from London, is as applicable to American audiences as to those under discus- 
sion, and we commend it to their most serious consideration.—Epb, Visiror | 


NE great fact would probably present itself to the mind of any 


one sitting down to give an account of music as it now is in| 


this city, and that would be the extreme paucity of artists, art- 
work, and art patronage. This, perhaps, is how it should be. Lon- 
don has passed through an unprecedented season of musical tur- 
moil, the rigor of which can perhaps be best gauged when it is 
known that no less an artist than Herr Von Bulow arrived here to 
give a series of piano-forte recitals; but who, finding the field al- 
ready taken by so formidable a pianist as Miss Sophie Menter, re- 
pented him of his intention, and preferred to hold back rather than 
run the risk of swelling a more than crowded program of musical 
events and engagements. It is, therefore, upon this subject of 
overcrowded plans, ete., that I would prefer to write a few words in 
the absence of any real news, or matters of importance of which | 
am wont to treat. his increasing supply of musical attractions 
affords food for reflection. Of course, it is eminently satisfactory 
for us to know that here in London we are receiving, and, indeed, 
may really count upon receiving all that is best in the world’s 
musical market—so liberal is the patronage accorded thereto, not 
only by the upper and wealthy classes, but by the middle class, and 


You will see that a composer, working on this} 
principle, must necessarily unify his work, give it proper con-| 
nection, and so weld the orchestra and voice that they become part | 


The orchestral work is also| 


Then the demand upon the auditor to | 


those of humbler means—yet it becomes a question whether we are 
not drifting into the error of those people of whom most of 
us have read, and who were never content unless they were 
running after and familiarizing themselves with every new 
thing. We run after every new musical thing, especially if it 
be foreign, and just lately have been exhibiting a tendency to 
turn our eyes from the direction of our established musical societies, 
whose performances have so long given us pleasure, and which have 
done so much to raise us to the reputation of a musical from an un- 
musical people—only to rest them whithersoever the latest foreign 
musical novelty may attract them. This is manifestly unfair to our 
old love, and if persisted in must inevitably prove disastrous to our 
musical status; for these old societies and institutions can not exist 
without patronage, and if that be withdrawn from them, if foreign 
proprietors and unheeding directors are to be allowed to project 
and carry through any number of concert series in order to estab- 
lish the merits and wonderful superiority of the particular schools’ 
styles in which they may be interested—musically or financially, it 
matters not which—if all this is to be allowed to take place, the 
standing institutions must at length be driven out. A steady in- 
flux of new life and strength is as healthy for our musical condition 
as renewed blood and tissue is invigorating to our physical system. 
But while we would welcome and even encourage this new element, 
we do not wish that it should take the form of a giant riding up 
against us. Because we have invited a few musical minds to come 
| over from Germany, and help us, we ought certainly to resent being 
trampled down by a whole army of large and small musical lights. 
We have already lost the fairest choir in the world. Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s choir—for no other reason, I believe, than that liberally 
supported, as it appeared to be, the financial result (putting art 
| feeling out of the matter altogether) was not commensurate with 
the expense and labor involved in maintaining the very high effici- 
|ency reached by that choral body. There is no reason, therefore, 
why we may not look forward to the time when we shall be without 
a single London choir of any pretension, if this rage for foreign art, 
foreign artists, foreign every thing be persisted in. It was more 
than distressing to witness the constant clashing which took place 
last season between old and new musical bodies, the disastrous 
results of which may safely be reckoned to have been mostly on the 
| side of the older institutions, which the balance-sheets of some will 
not fail to prove. 

It rests with the public to decide how far this state of things is to 
| proceed, and to determine whether it should exist at all. If those 
who patronize music here—and who, therefore, have the life or death 
| of art in their hands—lend their combined sympathy to any one form 

of art in preference to any other, the phase that is so favored must 

|soon be uppermost. Just now we have to face the question of 
foreign or home musical life and supply. The matter is no new 
| one; on the contrary, it has repeatedly courted attention, but never 
| probably has it called far more serious consideration than at the 
present time; and, before the new season sets in upon us our minds 
ought to be made up upon the very important point of whether we 
intend to close our ears to all but foreign music from foreign artists 
—emptying our purses at the feet of this latter for the precious 
luxury provided for us, and allowing our own art, artists, societies, 
'and cherished institutions to wane and dwindle away till they 
| finally drift beyond the pale of either our admiration or encourage- 
|ment. Charity should begin at home in musical as well as in other 
| matters; for while it is a laudable thing to have strong and wide 
| art sympathies it is very undesirable that with any one these should 
| be exercised and directed to the prejudice of the art-life and work 
of his country (no matter in what state such life and work may be 
| found), and for which it may be mentioned every patriot should 
| have*a first care in preference to any thing that is foreign thereto. 

It would be absurd to think of, much less to contend for a 
national isolation—a keeping of ourselves to ourselves in music, 
| but there is all the difference in sinking one’s country’s musical in- 
|terests and characteristics in order to float those of some other. 

And, it is just this latter difficulty into which we are in danger of 
| falling, if we may judge from the testimony and experiences of the 
| season just passed. 
| By all means, let us have opportunities of hearing all that is best 

and good in created art; give us facilities for welcoming new and 
|remarkable musical talent, but amid all this let us not withhold 
our support from those institutions which have grown up among us, 
and which can only hope to continue to give us in the future, as 
they have done in the past, unsurpassable renderings of oratorio 
|and other choral works—now, no doubt, well known to us. If we 
| estrange our sympathies from the hearing of standard works, and 
| hesitate to lend our patronage to those established musical concerns 
| which are dependent upon our support, in order to run after every 
foreign musical novelty that may appear here, disaster must in- 
evitably ensue, Let us beware, lest in the endeavor to fortify as we 




















think, our not very reliable strong-hold (by making ourselves | 

familiar with every fresh attraction), we may not be slowly, yet 

effectually undermining our very foundations. The public itself 

must adjudicate upon this. Freneniok J. Crowest. 
—_ oe oo 


ON PURITY IN MUSICAL ART. 


OWEVER much a mistaken culture may warp and narrow most 
people’s minds, it is certain that, if the taste is not utterly de- 
_praved or ruined by artificialism, the better element is not 
wholly quenched, but, at the worst, only slumbers; and it will be 
found, as a rule, that the study of great models leads in the end to 
4 just estimate of their worth. 

| have known passionate admirers of Kotzebue, but not one who 
remaiued of the same mind after reading attentively Shakespeare ; 
and I used myself, fifteen year- ago, to admire musical works, which 
now, with more historical knowledge, I scarcely care to look at. And 
such has been the case with others. It is hardly to be believed how 
speedily the influence of good examples is felt. I have more than 
once found one-sided people, who, from certain hybrid pieces, had 
conceived a great idea of certain mode:in composers. These pieces 
I had sung, having previously selected others by Lasso, Palestrina, 
Lotti, and Sebastian Bach, not exactly of « profound, but of a pure 
and dignified character. The question was decided in a moment 
and never did a similar experiment fail. What actually occurred 
to my great satisfaction, was this: A young man came to me with 
his head full of wrong ideas, and after listening to a Mass of Lotti’s 
exclaimed in ecstacy, “This evening | can bear ill-will to no man.” 
Effects like this might often be noticed, if people wished for them, 
and were not content to cling with miserable obstinacy to the ap- 
proved fashion of the day. 

Works of mediocrity may have their place, provided they only be 
healthy and unaffected. Men are not disposed to be reading the 
Psalms, or Homer, every hour of the day. They crave variety to 
entertain them, and help them to pass the time without mental 
strain. A large portion of the public have neither taste nor capacity 
for anything beyond mediocrity. Hence I should not be disposed 
to criticise several songs now in vogue so severely as some connois 
seurs might have done. I merely ask those who can only under- 
stand aud enjoy indifferent music, to abstain from pronouncing *: pon 
works of real genius, and not to expect master-pieces like the ” 
Wives of Windsor” and “ Don Quixote” from the same pen a 
“ Provincials ” and “The Bard with the Iron Helm,” by Kotzebur 

In all this, [ wish to warn people against a certain prejudice and 
narrowness, which meets one at every turn. For instance, if an 
amateur has mastered certain pieces, and takes due pleasure in 
them, he is apt, for that very reason, to think them beautiful, nay, 
more beautiful than all others; and he will, very likely, take um- 
brage if it be hinted that there are other more beautiful—far more 
beautiful—pieces. 

Such narrowness is mischievous in the highest degree. Music i 
essentially a matter of taste, but taste is only formed by slow degrees 
Test it by the analogy of Painting and Poetry. What pleased the 
boy fails to satisfy the young man; what transported the young man, 
the grown man often finds empty and defective. 

By such tests and comparisons we shall at last realize what is 
truly classical, and attain therein a happy repose, because its char- 
acteristics is that it can be enjoyed over and over again, and rather 
gains than loses by repetition. So, if it be that heretofore a person 
has had but little knowledge, no one can say whither an educated 
taste may not lead him, and it is, therefore, mere indolence, or want 
of spirit, on the strength of the known to presume on the unknown, 
and doggedly refuse to go further. There can be no wisdom in such 
conduct, only when any one possessed of complete knowledge puts 
into your hands that which is of the highest and most unquestion- 


s 


able merit, and in this way excludes all that is indifferent and | 


worthless—a most valuable educational help. 


Thorough-going admirers of modern art plume themselves parti- | 


cularly on their efforts to produce what is termed effect, as a striking 
feature in the modern practice of music. But it is precisely here 
that the lover of true art finds most cause for censure. For this 
much-loved effect either betrays the hand of a bad workman, or else 
of a coward who is for serving and pleasingevery body. Nature does 
not go by fits and starts; nor do our emotions, in their normal state, 
oscillate irregularly, or exceed their bounds. Thus, your favorite 
symphonies, fantasias, potpourris, and so on, are frequently the most 
absurd things in the world. First a mysterious introduction; then 
a terrific bang; a sudden silence; unexpectedly some dance music; 
then, to keep up the excitement, by an equally happy thought, a 
rapid transition to the profound and the pathetic. Thence we are 


launched into the midst of a tempest; from amid the tempest we 
pass, after a tantalizing pause, to a playful strain, and at the close to 
a storm of applause, in which every body embraces every body with 
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| pieces 


The 


obstreperous ardor. All this finds favor indeed, but why? 
truth is simply this—that few have the capacity for giving serious 
and sustained attention to anything great, even though it were love 
itself that wooed them. When a miscellaneous program is placed 


| before a mixed audience, each person can find something to taste; 


and, as he obtains the needful repose during the intervals, he will 
gladly allow others, during those intervals, to enjoy their favorite 
So, if one takes a glance around at operas and concerts, one 
often finds the ladies noticing the dresses, and the men eyeing the 
young ladies, whilst the piece they want is waiting its turn; but the 
moment that love and dancing come forward, every pleasure-seek ing 
eye is eagerly bent upon the performers. In Milan, where people 
are not accustomed as in Germany to put much constraint on them- 
selves, and to conceal their natural emotion, it has long been the 
custom for persons of education to occupy themselves without cere- 
mony with card-playing, but to clap loudly if anything in the music 
takes their fancy, or at any feat of vocal gymnastics 

From an Essay—By A. F. J. Turpavr. 

SSS eee, 


COLOR IN MUSIC. 


OLOR in music means, that warmth and spiritualization of har- 
mony which renders most fully and powerfully the soul of the 
theme. It is well known, that a cold, intellectual composition 

has no color. Wagner's music has no color; it is too profound, too 
didactic ; it tries to express too much. Its form may be perfect and 
sublime, but its soul is entirely corporealized. It resembles sculp- 
ture, where the pure ideal predominates over the individual. On 
the other hand, Mendelssohn's music is full of color. It is not so 
severely intellectual. It does not depend so much upon a peculiar 
form. It aims to express, spontaneously, the emotion, not the thought, 
which a particular theme inspires in the composer's mind. It is this 
soulfulness which gives the music of Mendelssohn its color 

It might be thought, at first glance that a very high degree of cult- 

ure would be necessary to perceive color in music; but, on the con- 
trary, no quality manifests itself so readily,so naturally. It is almost 
the first thing which an uncultivated person, possessed of an ear for 
music, will notice. It appeals, indeed, to the heart, rather than to 
ti faculties of judgment, or taste. Any one who is capable of being 
wed by music is capable of distinguishing color in it. A child will 
iter into the soul of a piece, who does know the meaning it is in- 
anded toconvey. This is appreciation of color in music; it is appre- 
aension of its spirituality 
Trained musicians, and experienced musical critics, are very apt to 
overlook this element of color, in searching after what they call the 
“hidden meaning” of a composition. This meaning, you will notice, 
is generally, when discovered and brought forth, some intellectual 
conception ; and critics do not always educe the same idea. A mean- 
ing so hidden as to be ambiguous can not have any very great author- 
ity, even if one interpretation of it seems to prevail decidedly over 
the rest; for authority is based only upon the highest degree of cer- 
tainty, and where critics disagree, there can not be even a low degree 
of certainty. But if this meaning is not sure, of what value is it? 
Half meanings are worse than half intentions; they amount to abso- 
lutely less than nothing. For this reason, I claim that music has no 
right to be accredited with a “hidden” meaning. It always has a 
meaning, but it is not hidden. The fault with the critics is, they 
are bound to find some metaphysical truth in every musical compo- 
sition. ‘They overlook the true beauty of soul-music, and go groping 
after its intellectual element. They neglect color; that seems to 
them, perhaps, a childish incidental thing, so evident that no one 
will want it pointed out to them, “ Musical criticism,’ they say, 
“would be a sinecure, if we were merely to interpret what every one 
feels.” Sothey must go and evolve something-that no one feels, not 
even themselves! They must wrap the performance in some hazy 
metaphysical veil, and send it gliding through the ranks of the 
“cultured,” like an inexplicable ghost! They would rob every 
musical production of its color, and change it into a spectral abstrac- 
tion. : 

This is all very well for “ the music of the future.” Wagner com- 
poses for the critics, and he knows their peculiar constitution of 
mind; but for the music of the present, and that music which is 
neither past, present, nor future, but immortal, there ought to be a 
different method. By far the greater part of the diving music of the 
world is soul-music, music that moves, that derives its power from 
ts color. Whether such music can profitably be, criticised at all, is 
a question; but, at least, it ought not to be criticised like a dramatic 


or a poetic composition. These fine-spun deductions of modern 


parasites probably never entered the head of the composer. Indeed, 
in the most effective mus‘c, I am inelined to doubt whether the 
author used his head at all, unless it be to guide his heart The 


great function of music is to m and to do this it must address the 


‘emotions. Color is the verb in music-language.—PavuL Pastyor 
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Cuurca’s Musicat Vistror is published on 
the first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance 

Bee” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded | 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musica Visitor, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 
Tuts number of the Vistror contains the 
Requiem March in memory of President Gar- 
field, which was performed at 
September 26, 1881. 


his obsequies, | 


Ir is a noticeable fact that those who are the | 
least proficient in music, delight in making 
the most noise. Civilization refines and soft- | 
ens. So does the proper study of music. | 
Savages, barbarians, and the like, delight in 
the tom-tom, the gong, and the drum. This is | 
not intended as a reflection on our next door | 
neighbor, however, though we should be glad | 
if, in that direction, some beneficial results | 
might flow from the above remarks. 


Pror. Macrarren’s able essay on “ What is | 
Correct Musical Taste,” published in a late | 
Vistror, was sent to us from London, with a | 
request to publish, which we were very glad to | 
accede to. We have just learned that it original 
ly appeared in the Girl’s Own Paper, a period- 
ical published in England, and hasten to give | 
the proper credit, regretting the unpleasant | 
position some of our foreign exchanges, who | 
have copied the article, have been placed | 
in by our not being informed of this fact at | 
the time of the appearance of the article in | 
the Vistror. 





Vol XI. 


evdeia 

With this number the Vistror enters upon 
its eleventh year. We take this occasion to | 
make our acknowledgements for the many | 
words of encouragement we have received 
both from our brothers of the press and the | 
public generally. The Vistror makes 
special promises for the future; the high aims | 
which have actuated its management in the 


past will still be kept in view. Our plans for 


no 


the improvement of the Visitor will reveal | 


themselves as the year rolls on. But we may 


say that editor and publishers are thoroughly 


in earnest in ther determination to make the 


Visiror the leading American musical journal, 
iudependent is thought and action and devoted 
to the best interests of the musical public, 


at 


| burden from our hearts. 


| ing effect upon mankind in general. 


| tion in the art divine to others? 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
Noy. 19rn, 1831.——Sept.197rn, 1881. 
Our beloved President has been released 
from his pain and has entered upon the activi- 
ties of the higher life. 
within the hearts of the American people will 


For evermore enshrined 
be the honored name of GarrieLtp. The whole 
world mourns in sympathy with America in 
this the saddest, deepest grief that has yet been 
laid 


nationalities do homage to the memory of him 


upon her. All parties, all creeds, all 


who is gone. Sterling integrity, purity of pur- 


| pose, uprightness of conduct are yet valued by 


the world, and the departure of one who possess- 
es these enviable qualities is mourned as a 
public loss. Hence the wide 
spread, even universal, deep regret for this our 


And so it is. 


second martyr, and indignation at the damnable 


act of his taking off. 


It.is well and fitting for us at this time to re- 


/eall the words of President GarrieLp, uttered 


the time of the assassination of Lincon 


They were helpful and comforting then, and in 


| this day of our unutterable woe may help some- 


what to lighten the gloom and lift the heavy 
Here are the noble 
words. 


“ Fellow-citizens: clouds and darkness are 


round about Him! His pavilion is dark waters 


and thick clouds of the skies! Justice and 


judgment are the establishment of His throne! 


Mercy and truth shall go before His face! 
Fellow-citizens! God reigns, and the govern 
ment at Washington still lives!’ 

Among his last utterances were the words, 
“The people—the people—my trust.”” Faithful 
to the last. As he remembered them so let the 
people ever hold him in loving, tender mem- 
ory. Imitating him in faithfulness to public 
and private trusts; in simplicity of heart and 
purity of life. Thus will his memory be best 
honored, and his noble life though closed at the 
moment of its greatest vigor and usefulness 
will 


“ Now CRACKS A NOBLE HEART; 


not have been lived in vain 
GOOD-NIGHT, 
SWERT PRINCE, AND FLIGHTS OF ANGELS SING 


THEE TO THY REST.” 


APE LE ELE EE EL EE BE 


—+teeee CO” 
Great but Irritable. 


Music is said to have a soothing and quiet- 
If this is 


| so (and we do not doubt it), how is it that one 


of the strongest impressions left upon the mind 


after reading sketches of the lives of the most 


| celebrated musicians and teachers, living and 


dead, is that most of them are, or have been, 
cross, crabbed, irritable, and, in many cases 
insolent, when in the act of imparting instruc 
It seems to 
that the celebrities, of all others, should 
most exemplfy in their lives, and especially in 


us 


their conduct towards others less favored than 
themselves, the humanizing and ennobling in- 
fluence of music. Yet such is not the fact 
On the contrary, the reverse. As a general 


rule, the higher and more perfect the attain- 


‘ments of a musician the more irritable and 


overbearing he is. Those who have studied 
abroad under the “best masters,”’ will bear us 
out inthis. In fact, it is from the experience 
of many who have sought such instruction that 
we gather the impressions which compel us to 
make these seemingly disloyal statements. 

Our own individual experience has been of 
quite a different character, and our associa- 
tions have happily been among those to most 
of whom this article will not apply. Yet the 
fact remains, that those nearest the summit 
of the mount of perfection, are the most in- 
tolerant of those below them. To say that 
they are so perfect that mediocrity exasperates 
them, does not help matters much, for they are 
just the ones to know best what present attain- 
ments and faithful practice will lead to, and so 
should have more inducements than others 
could have to possess their souls in patience. 
The one who has attained to the most con- 
summate skill in his art, should not be the one 
to fume and rage, and almost go into fits when 
a pupil who is honestly and earnestly trying to 
master a difficulty chances to make a mis- 
take, or misinterprets a phrase. It would be 
interesting to inquire into this unpleasant 
characteristic of great players and teachers, 
but for the present we must leave the conun- 
drum unanswered. 
er Ee 

“Private and Confidential" — Bogus 
Organs, etc. 

A short time ago we took occasion to warn 
our readers against musical charlatans; “‘ short 
cuts’’ in musical study ; mechanical appliances, 
ete., that pretend to accomplish in a short time 
what nature requires years of practice for. We 
are glad to know that some of our friends be- 
ing thus warned in time have been helped by 
the article to which we refer.. It is the duty of 
musical journals especially, not only to point 
out the true way, but to warn the public of fraud 
and deception in whatever branch of the pro- 
fession it may develop itself. 

Of late the country has been flooded with 
circulars of all possible discriptions and de- 
vices, many of them marked with the tricksy 
“Confidential,” in which are offered astound- 
ing inducements to purchasers of the particular 
The great 
competition now existing in the making of or- 
gans and pianos, and the wonderful labor-sav- 
ing machinery that has been introduced into 
their manufacture, have, no doubt, reduced the 
prices of all instruments very materially, and 
for all this we rejoice and give thanks; but 
when we receive (in common with every body 
else) a circular marked “private” in which 
we are offered a “ magnificent $300 organ” or 
piano for $75, we have a right to suspect fraud 
and deception of some kind, or an attempt to 
obtain money under false pretenses, which is 
about the same thing. 

And now an onslaught is made upon the 


make of organ mentioned therein, 


poor editor. Probably by this time, nearly 
every prominent publisher and editor in the 
country has received an “ editor's circular,” in 
which an attempt is made to induce them to 
publish an advertisement of the so-called or- 


gans, for which a certain sum will be allowed 
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on purchase of an instrument, the whole sum, 
counting ‘‘ad” and all, probably amounting to 
twice the cost of the “thing,”’ and yet, four or 
five times less than a real bona fide organ 

could be made for. 

To our minds this is only the latest develop- 
ment of a Jong and persistent course of impos- 
ture. These and similar circulars and ‘‘ ads” 
are an insult to the common sense of the public 
at large. ‘Lhe whole business is on a ‘par with 
bogus mining operations; old clothes jobbing, | 
and lottery swindles. 

The public are partly to blame for this state | 
of things. The attempt to get a thing for half 
what it is worth, has led to the introduction of 
inferior articles in all trades. And so we have 
manufacturers of organs and pianos whose on- | 
ly knowledge of the business was obtained in a| 
third-rate carpenter shop, the only merit of | 
whose work is that it will hold together long | 
enough to get it into the purchaser's hands and 
his money into their own. 

On a par with this is the cheap music busi- | 
ness. “ Forty cent music for ten cents”’ as the | 
signs haveit. And what isit? Old plates used | 
up and thrown aside by respectable dealers; 
foreign reprints and crude arrangements; very 
little of it worth the miserable paper it is printed 
upon, and dear at any price. 

Friends, the remedy is in your own hands. 
Be willing to pay a fair price for what you get. 
Deal with men and firms of established repu- 
tation; or if with persons new to business life, 
see that you are not “ taken in”’ by extravagant 
statements and offers to give you a great deal 
for little or nothing. First-class men of busi- 
ness do not give away their goods. Things 
worth having are worth paying for. Distrust 
all “ private” and “ confidential” communica- 
tions which your neighbors are honored with as | 
well as yourself, and remember that there are a 
great many men in this world who make a liv- 
ing by working upon the principle that “the 
fools are not all dead yet.” 


_ oe eo 


Encores and Bouquets. 


The “encore” nuisance pretty | 


thoroughly discussed in these columns at one | 


has been 


time and another, but the following sensible 
remarks from the London Times gives a view | 
of the subject worth presenting to the readers 
of the Visiror: 

So much has been said upon the subject of 
“encores” that we care not to reopen the 
question. The system is certainly on the de- 
cline; but it must be some time, we fear, be- 
fore it is entirely abolished. Those, however, 
in the habit of frequenting the Opera must | 
assuredly agree with us that the habit of show- | 
ing appreciation of a vocalist’s powers by | 
covering the stage with bouquets is even more 
absurd than that of requesting her to sing a 
composition over again, for not only is it as ef. | 
fectual a stop to the action of the opera, but it 
makes her appear more ridiculous by com- | 
pelling her either to deposit them one by one 
upon any chair or table which happens to be 
near, or to sweep them up in her arms and 
carry them off to the wing. Again, it often | 
happens that when a bouquet is thrown be- | 
tween two ladies there is a division of opinion 


|in the green-room. 


}nee Wednesday afternoon. 


| whole series was a grand success 
|grams, as previously announced, were ad- 


audience, we can not say what expressions of 
jealous feeling the incident may give rise to 
Our readers then will, we 
are sure, be glad to hear that bouquet-throwing 
has been abolished in the Royal Theater at 
Munich; and we sincerely hope that so salu- 
tary an edict will have its effect upon other 
establishments. It is good that the listeners 
at an operatic performance should, at certain 
appropriate intervals, show their estimate of a 
singer even by calling her before the curtain 


| at the conclusion of an act; but to destroy the 


dramatic effect of a work by forcing her to 
grope about the stage after bouquets—many 


| of which we happen to know are by no means 


spontaneous tributes of admiration from the 
audience—is a positive offence to all real music- 
lovers; and we should feel much indebted to 
the authorities of the Munich establishment for 
setting us so excellent an example. 

a 


Home Musical Record. 


THEODORE THOMAS AS A CONDUCTOR 

The musical event of the past month, and 
the only one of any importance since the-close 
of last Record, was the series of concerts given 
at the Highland House by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. 

Concerts were given every evening for one 
week, beginning with August 29, with a mati- 
The attendance 
was large and appreciative, and, of course, the 
The pro- 


hered to with Thomas's well-known tenacity in 
such matters, the only deviation being the sub- 
stitution of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony 
for the Sixth, by general request. We gave a 
synopsis of the programs in our last issue, 
and will not enter into any detailed account 
of the performances now, but we must say 
that Theodore Thomas has again successfully 
demonstrated his fitness for the position he oc- 
cupies as the foremost orchestral conductor in 
America. Lately, attempts have been made to 
deprive him of his title to this position. Bold 
and astounding assertions have been made as 
to his unfitness, musically, for a leader of any 
musical organization, one prominent journal 
in the country going so far as to say that all 


| that Mr. Thomas is credited with being is due 


to his lieutenants and his musicians. The 


| same paper also makes the assertion that his 
| written articles and all his arrangements are 
|made by men employed for the purpose, and 
| that he is not at all scrupulous about appropri- 


ating the product of the brains of others to 
add to his own reputation—and so it goes on 

Now, we are no mau-worshipper, but we be- 
lieve in decency and fair play. Mr. Thomas 


| doubtless has his faults, like the rest of as (his 


critics not excepted) Very likely he was 
aware of his shortcomings before informed of 


| them by observing faultfinders, and regrets his 
| failings, whatever they may be, as deeply as do 


his critics; but, for all that, the fitting name 
for all such “stuff” as we have referred to 
above is “bosh”—simple and unmitigated 
bosh. In the first place, it doesn't give the 


| American people credit for the least degree of 


common sense. 
of observation and 
ing faculties of the mind, We, as a people, 
have been “fooled” at times. We have been 
most wofully “ taken in,” to be slangy about it. 


It denies them the power 
the use of 


| There have been put upon us “ basso profando 


Cardiff giants,”’ musical “ woolly horses,” and 
“veritable” mermaids of the singing order, as 
well as those of the deceptive Barnum. The 
deception was soon discovered, however, and 
was never successfully repeated. 

Now, if Mr. Thomas had been lacking in the 
eminent ability which has made him so con- 
spicuous; or if he were shining by borrowed 


| musical attainments in their specialties. 


the reason- | 


discovered long ago, and he would have been 
hurled from the pedestal upon which he was 
placed, and upon which he has remained so 
long. 

But the reverse of this has taken place. 
Mr. Thomas is more firmly fixed than ever 
before in the position which has been assigned 
him. His recent concerts here, and the longer 
series in Chicago, have only added to the 
laurels already his. In both cities, every move- 
ment of his, when conducting, was closely 
scanned by friend and foe. The result may 
be summed up in the words of a former 
doubter. ‘‘ Well, I am convinced that Thomas 
knows what he is about, after all. No man 
can manage an orchestra like that who does n't 
know his business.” 

Again, the implied incapability of Mr 
Thomas, is an insult to the men under him. 
All will, and do agree that the men who com- 
pose the Thomas Orchestra are men of high 
n 
fact, the opponents of Mr. Thomas say it is 
the superior proficiency of the men, and not 
the skill of Mr. Thomas that has made the 
Orchestra so celebrated. But men who are so 
skilled in their profession would not permit a 
charlatan to so long remain their leader. 
They could have no respect for a man who is 
what some would make out Mr. Thomas to be. 
They would be utterly wanting in respect for 
themselves and for the beautiful art of which 
they are the efficient exponents. 

We have had no faith in the charges from 
the beginning. We were willing, however, to 
keep them in mind while attending the recent 
series of concerts at the Highland House 
Our closest observation has only the more 
firmly convinced us of his eminent ability as 
an orchestral leader, and most deservedly en- 
titled to the position which he holds in the 
musical world. 


—Messrs. Stanwood, Goepper, and Lawson 
have signed the contract with Theodore Thomas, 
by which that gentleman agrees to bring his or- 
chestra to Cincinnati during Christmas week 
and give two symphony concerts in Music Hall, 
under the auspices of the club. These will be 
the only symphony concerts in Cincinnati the 
coming winter, and great efforts will be made 
to insure their success. Mr. Thomas promises 
earnest co-operation. A guaranty fund of 
$2,300 has already been secured by members 
of the club. The profits will go to the Asso- 
ciated Charities. - 


—Messrs. Arthur Mees, Bush Foley, George 
Schneider, and Miss Emma Cranch will have 
charge of the Musical Department of the Cin- 
cinnati Wesleyan Female College during the 
next academic year. 

—The compositions for the $1,000 prize, to 
be awarded at the next May Festival, have all 
been handed in to the Charman of the Prize 
Committee. There are about twenty in all. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas has declared that the 
compositions submitted this year are of a much 
higher standard than those submitted last year. 
Mr. Thomas will complete his examination of 
them at once, and immediately forward them 
to his colleagues, Her Capelmeister Reinecke 
and M. Saint-Saens. 

—Maretzek and his orchestra, together with 
the “ Roman Students,” took possession of the 
Highland House Concert room the week fol- 
lowing Thomas’ concerts. We believe in pop- 
ular concerts as well as the classical. We are 
thankful that we are not of those who can see 
good only in the extremes. We enjoy classical 
music, and we delight in the less pretentious 
efforts of the modern and minor writers. The 


| simple ballad, if it be pure in sentiment and 


is correctly expressed musically, has its use 
and place as well as the grand creations of 
Bach and Beethoven. Simple things are not 


as to whom it was intended for; and although | light; or wearing the laurels that of right be- |“ trash’’ because they are simple, and difficult 
this causes some preity little by-play before the | longed on another's brow, it would have been | and lengthly works are not classic, because 
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they are long and difficult. If either has the 
“inner life’ the inexpressible, undefinable 
quality which touches the heart, they have a 
place and a claim upon all which cannot be 
gainsayed. It is not “trash.” The “trash” 
and ‘‘bosh” is in those who are not willing to 
acknowledge this fact. 

—The Cincinnati College of Music, 305 Race 
St., Miss Dora Nelson, President, has opened 
with goodly success. She has secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. N G. Andres, who will in addition 
to his private class, take charge of the advanced 
pupils. She has been fortunate in procuring 
a course of lectures on Theory, History and 
Philosophy from Mr. John 8S. Van Cleve. 

eoniceiecemneenncsle RNR ymenerciameneiga 


Personal Notes. 


Mr. Cari. Martens, of the firm of Martens 
Bros., New York, paid us a visit last month. 

Dr. H. R. Pater and wife sailed for Europe 
September 7th. Mrs. Palmer is to spend the 
winter in Italy, returning to America in May 
or June, 1882. The Doctor will return about | 
January lst. 

Miss Annie Lovise Carey will sing in con-| 
certs this fall and winter, but absolutely re- 
fuses to reconsider her determination to retire | 


from the operatic stage, though strongly urged | 


by managers so to do. 

Mr. Victor F.Lercuer, who has been living | 
at Walnut Hills during the summer, has re- 
turned to the city, and has gone to house-keep- 
ing at 349 west Ninth street. Victor has a/| 
large class in the city, besides a goodly num- 
ber of pupils at Walnut Hills and Glendale. 

Pror. F. L. Bristow, a music teacher of | 
twenty-one years’ experience, has accepted the 
Presidency of the State Female College at 
Memphis, Tenn. His wife will have charge of 
the musical department. 
he has been actively engaged with his father, | 
Rev. B. F. Bristow, in revival and camp-meeting 
work, and greaf success has attended their la- | 
bors in Kentucky. 

Mr. C. C. Case is proposing to devote all his 
time to Convention and Sunday-school work, 
believing, and rightly too, we think, that he can | 
be just as useful in these fields as in the evan- 
gelistic work, which has occupied part of his 
time. He has already numerous engagements 
for the fall and winter. He conducts the Trum- 
bull County Musical Association, beginning 
October 11, at Bristol, Ohio. 

Mr. Eveexe Tuayer, the celebrated organ- 


ist and composer, has accepted the position of | 


organist at the First Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
Hall's), New York City. If Mr Thayer leaves 
Boston, musicians and students generally will 
miss his beautiful studio, and the public the 
ministrations of one of the best American mu- 
sicians. Weare proud of the honor of once 
being under his thorough instruction. 


Miss Emma Heck ie, on her way home from 


the Grand Rapids Sengerfest, stopped at Chi- 


a large and delighted audience. The singing 
of ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” was especially 
commended. Miss Heckle received tempting 
inducements to remain in Chicago, and has ac- 


cepted the position of soprano at Dr. Swing’s | 


church at a salary of $12.00 per annum. 


W. L. Dracu, for the past eight years with 
John Church & Co, has gone to Chicago to 
take charge of the retail sheet music depart- 
ment of Root & Sons Music Company. A sin- 
cere and painstaking desire to attend to the 
wants of the musical public, has won for Mr. 
Drach, a host of friends who regret his depart- 
ure from this city. The people of Chicago in 
general, and the Root & Sons Music Company 
in particular, can be congratulated upon Mr. 
Drach’s removal to their city, and the people | 
may rest assured that every thing that long ex- | 
perience, promptness, careful attention and a’ 


|ing, October 22, 
| Monday night, October 24, Part Rehearsal for 


During this summer | 


sincere desire to please, can do to supply their 
wants will be done by this very agreeable young 
gentleman whom we now introduce to them. 
Miss Emma Dvrovr, of Vevay, Ind, who pro- 
voked much favorable criticism from the press 
at the late public examinations of pupils of the 


College of Music, and triumphantly carried off | 
one of the Springer medals, has been confined 


to her room for a month past with a severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever. Her physicians believe 
the exciting cause of the attack to have been 
over-work in pursuit of her studies while at 
the College. She is now recovering 
seen 

Cincinnati Musical Festival Association. 

The Board of Managers of the above Asso- 
ciation have their program 
fall We deem 


“chorus announcement’ 


issued for 
the 
of sufficient general 
interest to present to our readers in full. Mr. 
Arthur Mees, the efficient Chorus Conductor, 
the 


and winter rehearsals. 


will direct all rehearsals in absénce of 


| Theodore Thomas: 


Rehearsals will be resumed Monday night, 
September 26, 1881, and continued according 
to the following schedule: 

Monday night, September 26, Mass Re- 
hearsal; Monday night, October 3, Mass Re- 
hearsal; Saturday morning, October 8, Part 
Rehearsal for women; Monday night, October 


| 10, Part Rehearsal for Men; Monday night, 


October 17, Mass Rehearsal; Saturday morn- 
Part Rehearsal for Women; 


Men; Monday night, October 31, Mass Re- 
hearsal; Saturday morning, November 5, Part 
tehearsal for Women; Monday night, Novem- 
ber 7, Part Rehearsal for Men; Monday night, 
November 14, Mass Rehearsal, at Music Hall ; 
Monday night, November 21, Mass Rehearsal 


|at Music Hall; Tuesday night, November 22, 


Mass Rehearsal at Music Hall, with Orchestra; 


| Monday night, November 28, Part Rehearsal 
| for Men; Saturday morning, December 3, Part 


Rehearsal for Women; Monday night, Decem- 
ber 5, Mass Rehearsal at Music Hall; Satur- 
day morning, December 10, Part Rehearsal 
for Women; Monday night, December 12, Part 
Rehearsal for Men; Monday night, December 
19, Mass Rehearsal at Musie Hall; Monday 
December 26, 12 o'clock noon, Mass Rehearsal 
at Musie Hall, with Orchestra and Soloists 
Wednesday night, December 28, “‘ Messiah.” 
xcept as otherwise above indicated, the 
Rehearsals will be held at Melodeon Hall, 
north-west corner Fourth and Walnut. Even- 
ing Rehearsals commence promptly at 8 
o'clock; morning Rehearsals promptly at 10 


| o'clock. 


A further schedule will be issued after the 


| Christmas holidays. 


The Rehearsals of November 21 and 22, and 
December 26, will be conducted by Mr. Thomas 





the | 


prompt and faithful attendance on the part of 
every member of the Chorus. Those failing 
to comply with this requirement will be 
dropped without notice. By pursuing this 
plan the work can be accomplished in the reg- 
ular weekly rehearsals, without requiring the 
extra rehearsals, which have been held imme- 
diately preceding former Festivals. 

Persons desiring to join the Chorus are in- 
vited to apply to the Chorus Director, at the 
office of the Association, Room No. 13, Melo- 
deon Building, north-west corner Fourth and 
Walnut, any afternoon between 3 and 5 o'clock, 
during the week preceding the commencement 
of rehearsals, viz: from Monday, September 19, 
to Saturday, September 24; also, Monday after- 
noon, September 26, between the same hours. 
The limit of membership has been fixed at 
650. In view of the progress already made 
by the Chorus in the work for the next Festi- 
val, as well as the character of the music. the 


| requirements for admission will be strictly ad- 





ngerlest, stop |The Rehearsal of November 22, with Orches- | 
cago, where she sang in Dr. Swing’s church to 


tra, will be in review of certain portions of the | 


Festival program. Tickets of invitation to 
this Rehearsal will be distributed to members 
of the Chorus, for their friends. Mr. Thomas 


has also arranged to hold certain Rehearsals | 


with Orchestra, after the holidays. The par- 
ticular dates will be announced in the second 
schedule. 

Mr. Thomas’s entire New York Orchestra, 


hered to. Members who absent themselves 
from the opening rehearsal, without presenting 
a good excuse, will be presumed to have re- 
signed, and their seats will accordingly be as- 
signed to new members. 

A Boys’ Choir will be organized for the next 
Festival, the particulars of which will be an- 
nounced hereafter. In the meantime, boys 
with alto voice, who are good readers, are in- 
vited to apply at the time and place above 
indicated for admission to the General Chorus. 

In conclusion, the Musical Director, Chorus 
Director, and Festival Board, compliment the 
Chorus upon the progress made during the 
past season, in preparation for the great mu- 
sical event of 1882, and now urge each and 
every member of the Chorus to enter heartily 
upon the work of completing the preparation 
necessary to make this Festival memorable, and 
take rank above all former ones. We must not 
overlook or underrate the fact that New York 
and Chicago have entered the list under the 
musical directorship of Mr. Thomas, as com- 
petitors for honors in these great Biennial 
Festivals, and if Cincinnati is to maintain her 
position at the head, it will be by the superi- 
ority of her great Chorus. 

By order of the Board: Edmund H. Pen- 
dleton, President; A. H. Hinkle, Vice Presi- 
dent; Carl A. G. Adae, Secretary ; Charles P. 
Taft, Treasurer; Lawrence Maxwell, Jr.; H. 


| Wilson Brown; W. N. Hobart; W. W. Tay- 


lor; John Church, Jr. 
eee 
Music and Musicians. 


It is said that Nicholas Crouch, the author 
of “ Kathleen Mavourneet'” and other well- 
known songs, is in reduced circumstances, and 
that although now in his seventy-third year, is 
obliged to work at his former trade of varnisher 
in a factory in Baltimore. Mr. Crouch was for- 
merly one of the members of Queen Adelaide's 
private band, and was one of the singers at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. 

The London Royal College of Organists 
has recently conferred the title of A. C. O. 
upon Mr. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, Mo., 
well-known in the United States as a skillful 


| organist and theorist. Mr. Bowman is the first 


and a quartet of the most celebrated soloists | cers " 
| who have been singing at Lake Chautauqua 


| and South Framingham (Mass.), are soon to 


have been secured for the performance of 
the “ Messiah.”” Each member of the Chorus 
will receive an escort ticket of admission to 
this performance. 

The programme for the Festival of 1882 is 
of the most interesting and imposing charac- 
ter. In order to insure a brilliant execution, 
and at the same time to make the rehearsals 
as interesting and few in number as possible, 


American who has won this distinction, and 
the occasion was marked by a banquet at the 
college buildings in his honor.— Weekly Regis- 
ter, London. 

The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, Tenn., 


reorganize for the season’s work. They expect 
to begin in Canada about October Ist, remain- 
ing there about six weeks. Upon their return, 
they are to begin an engagement of twenty to 
twenty-five concerts in New England, with the 
B. W. Williams Lecture Bureau, of Boston. 


A correspondent from Reynoldsburg, in 


it has been determined to exact the most’ speaking of the concert given recently by the 
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a decided success. In spite of the dust and |h 
heat, a fair-sized audience was present, many 
coming from a distance. The choruses, which | 
were all select, were rendered in a style which | 
reflected credit on the club and their able 
leader, Professor McFadon. The music was 
selected from the ‘“ Chorus Castle.” The fol- 
lowing were some of the pieces performed : 
“Loud the Storm;” “ Flower Dance; “Praise 
ye the Father; ‘The Merry Elves;” ‘“ Hush 
Thee, my Baby;” “O, Glorious Land,” ete. 
The Green Mountain Musical Association 
will hold its annual convention in Morrison- 
ville, Vt., October 11, 12, 13, and 14, under the | ! 
direction of H. S. Perkins, of Chicago. There 


a 


a 
a 
a 


will be considerable solo talent, including the | them, they earnestly appeal to their friends to 
brilliant soprano, Mrs. N. P- Leach, of Mon- aid them in separating the genuine from the 
counterfeit, and in securing something of the 


treal. 

“Uxper THE Pats” seems to be the favor- 
ite cantata at present, and well deserves the 
attention it is receiving. Its latest perform- 
ance was at one of the Shenandoah Normal 
Concerts, when it was given to a crowded house, 
which our report says “it pleased very much.” 
The principal soloists were Miss Anna Burtner, 
Miss Huffman, Miss Showalter, Prof. A. S. 
Kieffer, Messrs. Blake and Holsinger, with 
Prof. W. E. Burnett, pianist, and A. J. Sho- 
walter, conductor. 

The annual convention of the Shenango Val- 
ley Musical Association was held at Jamestown, 
Pa., beginning Tuesday, September 27, closing | « 
with a grand: concert, September 30th—Prof. 
L. O. Emerson, of Boston, conductor, Miss M. 
Elda Stockton, of Meadville, Pa., pianist. 

Messrs. Pond & Bachert have closed a con- 
tract with Miss Clara Louise Kellogg for the 
coming season, and she will appear in concert 
in all of the principal cities of the Union. 

J. B. Pond, the popular manager, has asso- 
ciated with him, as a partner in his managerial 
business, Mr. Max Backert, a gentleman who 
has already had much experience in the field. 
We take pleasure in commending this new 
firm to Lyceum and entertainment commit- 
tees, and the general public. 

The Sterling Normal Musical School closed 
with a grand concert September 2. Handel's 
Oratorio of the “Messiah” was given under 
the direction of Messrs. Mountz & Case. The 
soloists were Miss Mabel Warren, Miss Mattie 
Brookner, Mrs. Chas. Mallory, Messrs. Geo. M. 
Robinson, F. M. Dennis, Albert Hook, with 
Mr. Leslie Watson, organist. The local ya- 
pers speak in terms of the highest praise of 
the concert, and of the work of the school. 


t 


eae 
eee 


The Jubilee Singers. 








In another place in this Vistror, we have 
announced some of the proposed fall and win- 
ter work of this unrivaled organization. We 
have just received from the management a 
number of circulars containing many inter- 
esting items concerning the ‘“ Singers,” and 
their work, from which we shall cull, from 
time to time, such things as will be likely to 
interest our readers. We have been misled as 
to the proper title of this company of singers, 
and thinking that others have been, or may 
be led to confound them with other and in- 
ferior troupes, we give the following extract 
from a circular lately received: 

“This, the original company of Jubilee 
Singers was organized from the students of 
Fisk University, in 1871, by Geo. L. White, 
then the treasurer and business manager of 
the University, to earn funds for the new 
grounds and buildings imperatively needed 
to enable the University to continue its work. 

x = * * * = & 


A great difficulty with which the singers 
have to contend in their present work is, to 
distinguish themselves, in the minds of the 
public, from the companies—whose name is 





work of preparing their race, by Christian 
education. for the duties of freemen and citi- 
zens in this, their so-called “ Year of Jubilee.” 


distinctively theirs, as though secured to them 
by a patent; and persons using it, doit fraudu- | 


benefits of their labor. 


L. White. 


THE REUNION OF 


music, 
church service of all vulgar and worldly tones. | 
In our next number, when we shall give a full 
account of the St. Louis Convention, we will 
enter more into the details of the work of this 
Society, which numbers already. upward of 
6,000 members. 


| 
| 


Reynoldsburg (Ohio) Glee Club, says it was|legion—who, during their absence pent, | 


ave used their name and hard.earned reputa- 


tion—even testimonials, their individual names now hard at work, or soon will be. 


nd photographs—for fraudulent gain. 

The name, “ Jubilee Singers,” was originated 
nd first used by this Company, as appropri- 
tely expressing their bondage and deliver- 
nee, and also their connection with the great 


Their name is specifically, and in honor as 


ently, and to deceive 
In view of what has been accomplished by 


The Company and concerts are still under 
he care and direction of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 


> CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. Louis. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CAN CECILIA SOCIETY IN ST. LOUIS, ON 
277TH, 28TH AND 297TH OF SEPTEMBER. 


AMERI- 
THE 





The American Cecilia Society has for its 
ybject the cultivation of pure, ecclesiastical 
and the banishment from Catholic 


We give our readers the program of the 


three days’ festival, which will be for all in- 
tered a musical feast in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

selves: 


We let our readers judge for them- 


Tvespay, 27TH Serremper. 
8 a. Mi—Requiem in honor of the members 


who died since last convention. 10 sa. m.— 
High Mass. 3 Pp. m.—Gathering of the mem- 
bers in St. Peter and Paul School. 8 Pp. w.— 


Production of St. Cecilia Music, twenty-one 
numbers. Introducing compositions of Dr. 
Wiss, J. Singenberger, Hehle, Haller, etc., 


sung alternatively by mixed, male, female and 


boys choirs. 


Wevnespay, 287TH SepremBer. 

8 a. M.—High Mass. Music by the united 
children choirs. 10 a. w—High Mass. Ser- 
mon by the Right Rev. W. Elder, of Cincin- 
nati. 3 Pp. m.—Vesper Service.—Publie re- 
hearsal with instructions. 8 Pp. m.—Produc- 
tion of St. Cxcilia music, twenty-one num- 
bers, as day before. 


Trurspay, 297m Sepremper. 

8 a. mM. and 10 a. m.—As day before. 
noon—Social gathering, etc. 

The exercises take place at the St. Peterand 
Paul's Church. 

The President of the Society is J. Singen- 
berger, of St. Francis, Wis., a musician of 
high merit and a pioneer of the true ecclesiastic 
music in the Catholic service of this country; 
indefatigable in working and pushing the ob- 
ject of the Cecilia Society, and untiring in his 
fight against the profaning influence of modern 
musical programs in the church. 


After- 


—————269e-e__—__ 





THE COMING 
CLES— THE HIGGINSON CONCERTS — MUSIC 
HALL—THE LYCEUM ENTERTAINMENTS, ETC. 


The musical season is upon us, and the pros- | strument. 


most attractive Boston has known for many 
The various musical organizations are 
It would 
be, perhaps, a more proper putting of it to say 
that the directors of the various singing clubs 
and orchestras are the ones who are hard at 
work in preparing for the labors of the winter 


years. 


*In previous letters I have set forth the leading 


features of the program. There 
are to be several courses of orchestral con- 
certs, the leading one of which is the series to 
be given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
of which Mr. Georg Henschel is the con- 
ductor. This is the series of concerts inaugu- 
rated by Mr. H. L. Higginson, a wealthy cit- 
izen, who desires to do something practical 
towards founding a permanent orchestra in 


season 8 


Boston Mr. Higginson has lately come 
into possession of the controling interest 
of the stock of the Boston Music Hall Cor- 


poration, and this fact renders sure the con- 
tinuance of the building for musical pur- 
poses. Many improvements are being made 
in the hall at the present time, and others 
are to follow next year. One of the chief 
features is the opening of a new exit on Ham- 
ilton Place. This will greatly facilitate the 
egress of a large audience. 

The Lyceum courses, which, as usual, will 
be made up almost wholly of music, will open 
the season of concerts towards the end of the 
present month; Miss Cary will then be heard 
in this connection, and, later, Madame Gerster 
willappear. There are two courses of Lyceum 
entertainments already planned, and a third is 
talked of. There are ten entertainments in 


| one course, and eleven in the other, of the two 


already arranged for. 

The sale of tickets for the Boston Orchestral 
Concerts has opened very briskly, but it is 
doubtful if the enterprise pays its expenses, 
even with crowded houses, since the cost of 
the series is necessarily very great. It is the 
entering wedge, however, that is sure to effect 
the establishment of a permanent orchestra of 
the best class. Mr. Henschel is putting a great 
deal of work into the movement, and the or- 
chestra can not fail to be an excellent one. 

My next letter will treat of some events of 
the past—now matters of futurity—instead 
wholly of prognostications. CLIFFORD. 

Bostox, Mass., September 12, 1881. 


eee 


Baltimore. 
[Our Baltimore letter was unusually long and in 
teresting this month, but having already provided 
for most of the space in this department, we are 


obliged to “cut it’’ very much. The matter we 
have omitted is such, however, as will keep a 
month at least.—Ep. Visitor 


Battimore, September 14, 1881 

To-day being the anniversary of the battle 
of North Point, I will celebrate that victory 
by writing you a letter. 

Mr. Stpney Lanier, for many years a resi- 
dent of our city, and well-known as poet and 
musician, was buried here last Friday. I had 
been intimately acquainted with the deceased 
| for many years, and can only speak of him in 
the highest terms. Born in the South, and 
sympathizing with his section in the late un- 
pleasantness, Mr. Lanier served in the Con- 
federate army from 1861 to 1865, during which 
time the seeds of that incurable disease, con- 
sumption, were laid in his system. On ac- 
count of his failing health, he came north and 





SEASON—ACTIVITY IN MUSICAL. CIR- 


| located in this city, where he immediately 
| made hosts of friends. It was here that the 
| most of his writing was done. Readers of 
| Scribner will recall his name, and those who 
| look back to 1876 and the Centennial, will re- 
| call the fact that Mr. Lanier’s poem was 
| selected by the committee as the opening ode. 

Mr. Lanier was an exceptionally fine flutist, 
| perhaps, without a superior before his failing 
| health caused him to relinquish bis favorite in- 
I remember, a few years ago, how 


pect is that it will be one of the busiest and | well he rendered the G minor concerto (vio 
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lin) op. 19, of Emil Hartmann, at one of the | 


Peabody Concerts. Mr. Hamerik had given 
him the solo part just twenty-nine days previ- 
ously, with the request to prepare it for the | 
second concert. Mr. Lanier made the proper | 
changes for the flute, wrote a new cadenza, | 
which was three minutes long, and played the | 
solo, twenty-two minutes long, from memory, 
having had just four weeks and one day in 
which to memorize it, being at the same time 
in bad health, and having to write for several 
magazines, attending the daily re-| 
hearsals. It is the general impression that his | 
place can not be refilled. 

On every side is heard the din of prepara- 
tion, for Baltimore is to have what we call an 
“Orivle Pageant,’ something of a carnival, 
but undoubtedly you have heard all about it. 
Gilmore's Band will be here to assist in the 
procession, and will also give open-air con- 
certs. The railroads will issue half-fare tick- 
ets, the hotels will no¢ run up their prices, and 
all will be as last October, during our week of 
jollification; no fighting, no quarreling, not 
one arrest for disorderly conduct. 

Preparatory to this celebration, our theaters 
have all been completely renovated. Mr. Jno. 
T. Ford, proprietor of the Grand Opera House, 
enters upon his twenty-eighth season as man- 
ager. Mr. Ford has innumerable friends here, 
for he is an old Baltimorean, being born and 
raised here. As a pupil of our public schools, 
he first began to be known. Afterwards as 
member of the City Council, he took part in 
the many improvements which were made just 
previous to the war. He was also “ Acting 
Mayor” for a considerable time, and gave 
universal satisfaction. Hence it is no sur- 
prise that Jno. T. Ford is patronized, for he 
has been tried and not found wanting. 

During the coming season, he will have the 
following attractions: Rossi, Janauschek, Jno. 
8. Clarke, Vokes Family, The Tourists, Hav- 
erly's Combinations, Hess’s Opera Company, 
Gilbert & Sullivan's Opera of Patience, Au- 
dran’s Operas of Mascotte and Olivette, and 
the two new operas, Lord Bateman and Claude 
Duval. Surely, with all these attractions, Mana- 
ger Ford will keep his house crowded. 

At the last meeting of the Fidelio Quartette 
Club, Dr. Chas. H. Cockey was elected an 
“Honorary Life Member,’ and a magnificent 
gold badge of membership was presented to 
him, Mr. Fred. Tewes making the presenta- 
tion Dr. Cockey responded in a 
pleasant strain, after which all partook of 
supper, served in Berner’s best style. This 
society has been in existence for four years 
only, and has at present a large membership 
drawn from the best of our societies. Mr. 
Fred. Tewes is President, Mr. Otto Holscher, 
Secretary; Mr. Louis Berner, Treasurer, and 
Prof. Jno. Frank, Conductor. CoLumBus. 

- +02 


besides 


address. 


Lake Buvrr, ILu., September 14. 
On the shore of Lake Michigan, thirty miles 
north of Chicago. A plateau ninety feet above 
the level of the lake. Magnificent forest trees 
on every hand. A great tabernacle, with the 
ground for a floor. Tents, cottages, and a fine 
summer hotel among the trees. A resort some- 
thing like Chautauqua, and for a similar pur- 
pose. Here we are having a musical conven- 
tion, which is more like a two weeks Normal. 
Case, Coffin, Pierce and myself teachers. A 
great novelty thus to work in the forest—to 
look out between the tall columns of the forest 
tree§ and see the shimmer of the great lake’ 
Next week, Rockfield, Ind. The following 

week, Ada, Ohio Gro. F. Roor., 
+2o0e - 
It has been well said that music is hard to 
learn and easy to forget. Also, that no one 
ever attuined to distinction in musie (nor, 
we might add, in any other desirable accomplish- 
ment), without hard work and continued per- 





severance, 


Important Events in Musical History. 


The various data of musical history down to 


| the tenth century cannot be given with perfect 


accuracy; but the variances in the following 


outline are insignificant, and the record itself 


is based upon the writings of some of the best 


| authorities, such as Busby, Hullah, Hunt, Paul, 


Ritter, &. 

The history of music may he said to com- 
mence with the foundation of the first music 
school ever established, that of Pope Silvester, 
in Rome, a. p. 330. In 374, St. Ambrose ar- 
ranged the first series of music scales, which 
were four in number, and which have since 
been known as the Authentic Mode. About 
twenty years later St. Gregory added four more 
scales, retaining those of his predecessor, and 
the entire Gregorian system of scales were 
made use of by the most enlightened nations of 
that early period. About the middle of the 
seventh century the organ was introduced in 
the churches by Pope Vitalianus; and a system 
of harmony was invented by Huckbald, a Flem- 
ish monk, whose theories were afterwards, in 
the eleventh century, developed and in a meas- 
ure perfected by Guido. In the year 1200, 
Franco introduced a defined method of musical 
rhythm by forms of notes; and a few years later 
there are evidences of musical development 
in England, when, in } 235, Odington, an ecclesi- 
astic, wrote a treatise on music, and a famous 
English composition, “Sumer is a cumen in,” 
also appeared. In 1260, Maehren, a French 
man, wrote a musical theory, and there were a 
few composers of secular songs, in three-part 
harmony. Polyphonic writing is said to have 
originated in France in the year 1230, Jean de 
Meurs being the first composer of strictly con- 
trapuntal music. From 1320 to 1500, masses 
motets and compositions in fugal style were 
written by various authors; an English school 
of music was founded at Dunstable; and (1490) 
the organ pedal was invented by a German- 
Italian named Bernhardt, who resided in 
Venice. In 1500, some of the most sublime of 
German chorals were composed and used in 
the Protestant churches; madrigals were writ- 


ten by Willaert; and 1550 oratorios first ap- | 
Of | 


peared originating with St Philip de Neri. 
the famous musicians of the sixteenth century 
we may mention the names of Palestrina, Ock- 
enheim, Lassers, Tallis, Luther and Willaert 
as most worthy of note. In 1600, the harpsi- 
chord was introduced into England. German 
opera had its rise in Daphne, 1627; the earliest 
French opera was composed in 1640; and in 
1670 the first English opera was produced 
Bach and Handel were born in 1685, and the 
age was noted for musical composers. In 1725, 
Bach wrote his renowned forty-eight preludes 
and fugues known as the Woltemperite Kla- 
vier; and in the year 1729, he composed the 
Passion music. In 1756, Mozart was born; and 
three years later Handel died. Handel's great- 
est work, his “ Messiah,” was written in 1741. 
Haydn was born in 1732, and died in 1809 
Beethoven was born in 1770, and died in 1827. 
In 1770, the pianoforte began to take the place 
of the harpsichord. In 1824 Beethoven's choral 
symphony was written. Liszt and Schumann 
were born in 1811; Wagner and Chopin 1813 
In 1821, Weber wrote his ‘ Der Freischutz;” 
Mendelssohn composed ‘St. Paul” in 1836. 
Schumann died in 1856. In 1879, Wagner's 
Niebelungen was produced in Beyreuth.—Bos- 
ton Home Journal. 
ee 
Instrumental Music in (harthes. 


Speaking of the abhorrence of the Irish 
Presbyterians for instrumental music in 
church, the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette says: 

Some of our Presbyterian friends are, no 
doubt, unaware of the fact that in this oppo- 
sition to the use of instrumental music their 
strongest ally is the founder of the scholastic 
philosophy, on whose teaching some of the 








most fatal errors of the Church of Rome rest. 
It was St. Thomas Aquinas who first brought 
the charge of ‘ Judaising”’ against those who 
used instrumental music in public worship. 
The learned moderator and the pope may also 
shake hands over the matter, as they both 
agree on this question at least. No organ notes 
violate the sanetity of the Pope’s chapel. This 
Puritanism of Irish Presbyterianism is also 
backed up by the orthodoxy of the Holy, 
Orthodox, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the East. To us it seems the strangest of in- 
consistencies that that body of Christians 
which, more than any other, appeals to the 
Old Testament scriptures for a7 of its 
sanctions, should throw overboard altogether 
the bearing of these very scriptures on this 
question. It is-more than probable that our 
Lord took partin a public worship in which 
trumpets and shawms had their share, but then 
it is possible that our Presbyterian friends 
would answer that that was a “ Jewish” ser- 
vice, in the same way that the Plymouth 
Brethren reject the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
as being a “Jewish” form of words. To be 
consistent, many of the Psalms should be read 
the opposite way in Presbyterian gatherings, 
and instead of such inspired words as these, 
“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord upon an instrument of ten strings, and 
upon the harp with a solemn sound,” and they 
should read, “it is an evil thing,” etc.; their 
action in this matter of forbidding instru- 
mental music in divine worship certainly leaves 
them open to a charge of the kind. 
————_» 090 ——_—___ 
The Patti Concert Company. 


Speaking of the company selected to sup- 
yort Adelina Patti in her American tour, 
slanche Tucker, the Chicago Times foreign cor- 
respondent says : 

“The company consists, first, beside Patti 
and Nicolini, of Mme. Caslettano, a violiniste, 
beside whom, Camilla Urso is a Paganini, she 
is such a disgracefully bad artist. The next 
great attraction is a contralto, Mlle. Hohens- 
child, a singer absolutely wanting in every 
quality. Her voice is weak, her training inef- 
ficient, and the idea of her ever appearing as a 


| star beside Adelina Patti is quite staggering. 


A pianist accompagnateur, and Herr Lago, 


| one of the Covent Garden prompters, com- 


plete the list of this combination, which will 
be managed by Mr. Franchi, Patti's agent.” 
After an extended presentation of facts re- 
garding La Diva’s career, Miss Tucker con- 
cludes by saying: ‘To hear Patti in opera, I 
must say that, of my little, I would give freely. 
But let her stand up alone and sing, and spare 
me the utter discomfort of listening in toto to 
her proposed American combination concert 
company.” 
_-—_—_~— » e@0 @ -—_- —-— 


Italian Singers and Teachers. 


The time was when all the more prominent 
operatic singers hailed from sunny oe 5 and 
8 


when nearly all the masters of the art of sing- 
ing were to be found within the confines of 
that genial clime. 

But times have wonderfully changed of late, 
and while good teachers are still to be found 
there, other countries are close rivals of Italy 
in this respect and some of the very best are 
to be found in our own America. As for the 
leading singers of the day, but few are natives 
of the “Land of Song.” The following list ot 
the singers of the Italian Opera Company 
at Covent Garden, as given by the London 
Standard, may be taken as a fair showing of 
the proportions of the nationalities of the musi- 
cal protessionals (especially operatic) now 
before the public. Mme. Patti is an American 
of Spanish extraction; Mme Albani is a Can- 
adian; Mme. Sembrich is a Pole; Mme. Fiirsch 
Madier is a German; Mile. de Reszké, French; 


Mile, Warnots, German (?); Mme, Valleria, 
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American; Mlle. Guercia, Spanish. Of the 
contralti, Mme. Scalchi is, I believe, actually 
an Italian (the first that has so far been met 
with), but Mme. Trebelli is French. Of the 
tenors, “Signor” Gayarré is Spanish; Signor 
Mierzwinski, a Pole; Signor Nicolini, if by a 
stretch of charity he may any longer be ranked 
as a tenor, is French; M. Verguet is French, 
and so is M. Soulacroix. Herr Labatt is Ger- 
man. Possibly Signor Marini is Italian, and 
with Signor Gotozni and Mme. Sealchi an 
Italian Trio in this huge Company is found. 
But the baritones, MM. Lassalle and Sante 
Atnos, are French (the latter calls himself 
“Signor,” but his style betrays him), and it 
may be casually added, the absent but remem- 
bered singers, MM. Faure and Maurel were 
French also. The buffo, Signor Ciampi, is I 
think, Italian, but MM. Gailhard, Dauphin 
Gresse, and de Reszké are all French or Bel- 
gian singers. 
—weeee 


Our Exchanges. 





In continuing the notice of our more im- 
portant exchanges we would call attention at 
this time to the Boston Times, which, although 
not a musical paper, has always devoted a gen- 
erous share of its space to musical matters 
In its issue for Sept. 11, it announces still more 
complete and extensive additions to its musi- 
cal department, together with the introdaction 
of a music trade department, which will add 
very much to its value and interest among 
business men. We are glad to see journals of 
this stamp turning their attention to musical 
matters. It augers well for the cause of music 
Musical journals need have no jealous fears of 
the encroachment of the daily or weekly paper 
upon their domain. If it helps the cause of 
music, it will help them. The Times seems to 
have decided opinions of its own and does not 
appear to be afraid to express them. Its eriti- 
cisms are intelligent and impartial, not always 
the case, either in literary or musical journals. 
We quote from a late issue: “Our aims shall be 
to present clean, healthy criticism, to uphold 
popularity in music, to work the demolition of 
the pernicious system of notation, dubbed, for 
want of a better title, the Tonic Sol-Fa, and to 
uproot the idle and unhealthy doctrine regard- 
ing “positive pitch.” The musical and drama- 
tic editor of the Times is Mr. Frank H. Drown, 
to whom much is due for the spirit and enter- 
prise displayed in the management of this part 
of the paper. We tender him our best wishes 
for the success of his plans for the future. 


+#0UR: HUSIGHL: HOPPER 


Miss Emma Thursby is visiting Mrs. Ole 
Bull, at Bergen, Norway, after which she will 
will return to the United States. 





The Chicago Times man has discovered that 
the *‘Semiramide” overture “is all a mass of 
shimmering brightness— mere moonlight on 
water.” 


There are said to be seventy-nine American 
composers at work upon comic operas. Gil 
bert and Sullivan must be held responsible for 
ail this waste. 


It is stated that Miss Emma Juch, of New 
York, who recently made her debut under 
Manager Mapleson’s direction, will be a mem- 
ber of his American company the coming sea- 
son. 


The American minister at St. Petersburg 


was refused permission to go behind the scenes 
to see Miss Kellogg, the reason given being 
that, as his ezarship sometimes took the privi- 
lege, no one else could be allowed it, for fear 
that an assassin might gain admittance and 
commit an assault upon the head of all the 
Russians, 


| 











| this question for me, for he said 


It looks a little as if Manager 
getting up acorner on operatic talent 
now comes from Paris that he 
Mme. Judic, the “ queen of opera bouffe,”’ 
next season. 


A bbey 


Word 


for 


Several gentlemen in St. Louis are making 
a strong effort to form an orchestral and choral 
society, and it is declared that, by October, St 
Louis will have a society of which 
well be proud. 


Dr. F. L. Ritter, 
pleting a new work on the ‘ 
ment of Music in America from the 
of the Pilgrims to our Present Time 
intends to bring out in the winter 


she may 


of Vassar College is com- 
Historical Deve lop- 
Landing 
which he 


Miss Pauline Maurel, contralto of the Emma 
Abbott opera company, will this fall commence 
the third and last season of her present engage- 
ment with that company, as she intends there- 
after devoting himself to Italian opera 


The new oratorio written by M. Gou nod for 
the Novellos and the Birmingham F estival of 
1882 is nearly done. ‘The work is divided into 
four parts, and treats of the Crucifixion Re sur- 
rection, and Ascension of our Lord the 
Day of Pentecost. 


and 


A yéung man with an extremely powerful 


was in doubt about what branc , of musi 


voice 
cal art to adopt. He went to the composer 
Cherubini for advice ‘Suppose you sing me 
a few bars,,’ said the master. The young fel- 
low sang so loud that the walls fairly shook 
“Now,” said he what do you think | am best 
fitted for?’ Auctioneer,’ dryly said Cheru- 
bini, 


A sensible decision. The female pupils of 
the Paris Conservatoire have been so extrava- 
gant of late in the matter of dress, at the exam- 
inations, that the director, Ambroise Thomas, 
has decided that in future all candidates for 
examination shall appear in muslin dresses 
The same rule applied to the members of our 
own high schools, colleges, conservatories, etc., 
would have a beneficial effect. 


The following cutting from Nym Crinkle’s 
aper will interest some readers: ‘Julia 
Vard Howe now knows what it is to be famous 
Some blithe and bonny correspondent started 
the hilarious announcement that she was writ- 


be 


was 


has engaged | 





was cast for the part of L’Ange Pitouin “Mme 
Angot’s Daughter.” She had only sung in 
grand opera, and, therefore, she returned the 
part, saying that her character as a virtuous 
woman would not allow her to sing in such 
piece. The management replied that her char- 
acter as a virtuous woman had nothing to do 
| with the matter, but that she was obliged to 
| fullfil the terms of her contract, whereupon Frl 
Steinbach res pc nded that she was only enga- 
ged for heroic and comic opera, not for oper- 
etta. The management cited the authority of 
the composer, who called his work a “comic 
opera.” But the lady refused to sing and was 
fined a quarter of a month's salary Another 
singer was found for the part, but the punish- 
ment of Providence overtook the mercenary 
director, for at the last moment the tenor an- 
nounced that he was hoarse and the produc- 
tion of the piece had to be given up tor the 


time being. 





DE PARTMENT. 


| Unper tHe Pats. A Scripture Cantata for 
the sul aay School and Chou By Geo F. 
Root. Cincinnati: John Church & Co 
Very many Sunday-schools will be glad to 
know where they can obtain a cantata admir- 
ably adapted for use at a Harvest or Christmas 
Festival. We have submitted the music of 
Under the Palms to several critical judges, 
who regard it as excellent. Like most of Mr. 
Root’s melodies, these solos and choruses are 
full of fire and spirit. The Scriptural arrange- 
ment and poetry are from the pen of Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and possess a sustained dignity 
and appropriateness throughout the sacred 


ing a comic opera, and, behold, there is no finite | 


power can prevent that paragraph from mul 


tiplying and replenishing the earth. it grows 
too, something like Jonah’s gourd, or a hotel 
bill of extras. The last time I saw it, in a 
Kansas paper, it had got to be a burlesque, and 
was to be written for mw eminent nde 


Talk ai bout 
enterprising youngster 
head that Raip h Waldo Emerson is 
as a clog dancer, has more 
try than all the potentates of Europe.’ 

A fair Bostonian 
band in Germany, 
visit paid to Liszt, as follows 
us with great cordiality, but 
arrived seemed to sink into a sort 
from which he roused himself comparatively 
few times during our visit. He was very polite 
to me, however, and escorted me both 
from the dinner table, I was, I must 
greatly disappointed in him, and wondered it 
he had always been like that, or if his peculi- 
arities were owing to the weakness under which 
he has suffered since he had a fall recently 
The first words of G 


the power of t 
who 


: or —wh y 

into 
tO appear 
in this coun 


takes it 


power r 


summering with ber hus 


writes concerning 
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after we 


f lethargy 


ly 


short 


coniess, 





‘ He is dying 


| He further said: ‘ The change since I saw him 
last is almost incredible.’ So, instead of the 
brilliant, witty, celebrated Liszt, I only saw a 


broken-down feeble old man.” 


It appears that Emma Abbott is not the only 
prima donna possessing conscientious scruples. 
At the German opera in Prague, Fri. Steinbach 


to and | 


j 
recent | 

| 
Liszt receive d 


_ when we left, decide od | 


drama Illustrating the Jewis h Feast of Tab- 
ernacles after the Captivity, as detailed in the 
graphic pages of Nehe miah, this cantata will 
familiarize young people and children with the 
story of that period while its bright movem« nt, 























capability of spectacular beauty and devotional 
character, will make it very acceptable on an 
anniversar casion or a concert exercise.— 
Christian at Work, Sept. 30 
Charch Organ—Pedal Attachment for 
Pianes 
To i | t t want ip l 
method o t gcnure! rgat edais I s 
has beer vel l Thus the pedal practice neces 
sary u } b . nve 
niently and ! 5 l aul at 
tachment toa } 
On this su Eugene Tha Art of 
Or n Playing 8 s 
ully believe that all te« al ty should 
be acquired on the ped ] As r rea 
sons of practicab y (such as tl lificulty of pro 
curing a good organ practi I g assistants 
the Td of winte eg? ar ne con 
su iin ge gt x} St 
nd num bh ss . . is il I 
| lieve the organ is too g if I tic l s too 
nspiring, and « nis, as aru prac ce 
| they play. It is too stimulating vey are led 
away by enthusiasm, and practic th mo 
tional rather than the intellectual powers For 
practice, it mus rememb t be any per 
manent benefit, must be guided by the brair, and 
not the heart of the player In this way 
too, can the student avoid any danger of over-prac 
tice, as the instrument is always at ha d can 
used tor many times of short pr t nstead 
of one iong fatiguing study This I hod i 
sure to work physical harn This has en 
my own method, and that of my most s essful 
pupi As all who hay ollowed have et with 
al bund: unt rew ird, and as | have yet to hear of 
marked success by other method, I have 
learne a to place the most implicit reliance in it 
and have not practiced for years, n er sl 
future practice, in any other manner lwo 
ask students to consider my sug estions and 
them a fair trial; and I believe that the result will 
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fully justify this method of study. I surely have 
at heart only their highest welfare.”’ - 

Of all the attachments invented so far, the 
* Knollin's Improved Pedal Attachment”’ is the most 
useful, and surpasses in its simplicity and work- 
manship every similar invention in the market. 

It can be easily attached to either grand, square, 
or upright pianos, and does not injure the piano in 
the least. The pedal keys are attached to twenty- 
seven of the lower notes of piano, “C to D”’; the 
tone corresponds with the pedal bass or sixteen- 
foot stop of the church organ, and by using the 
loud pedal of piano a good imitation of an organ 
effect can be produced. The pedal keys, twenty- 
seven notes, are of the most approved pattern, and 
a person can practice on them, and then go to any 
modern organ and feel at home. The pedals in- 
crease the capacity of the piano, and many fine 
pieces of music can be rendered in a mauner im- 
possible to do on the piano alone, 

The touch of pedal key can be varied by a screw 
at back end of key. A pedal check, of noyel con- 
struction, is placed ender the key, and the move- 
ment of a pin by the foot locks the pedals, and the 
feet can rest on ther. 

Joun Cuurcn & Co., CINCINNATI, have secured 


the general agency for the States of Ohio, Indiana, | 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia, and will | 


give all information regarding these pedal attach- 
ments. 


—CHURCH’S MUSICAL VIsIToR, an Independent 
Journal of Music. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Subscription, $1.50 per 
year. It is a fine magazine, and has in it a great 
deal of interesting reading matter and several pages 
of music. It is worthy the attention of all who 
love music. Send stamp for specimen Visitor and 
particulars of premiums. 
cal Journal, Catskill, N. Y. 


‘Heart and Voice”’ is the pleasing title of a new 
It | 


Sabbath School Music Book recently published. 
is edited by W. F. Sherwin, with Dr. Geo. F. Root 
and J. R. Murray as special contributors. A care- 
ful examination of the book, hymn by hymn, tune 
by tune, shows that it is an unusually choice col- 
lection, and one of the strongest yet published. It 
has many special features, among which, perhaps, 
the leading one is, the great variety of subjects and 
ample provision for special occasions, such as mis- 
sionary and temperance meetings, Sunday-school 
concerts, Easter, Christmas and other 
sartes. Sunday-schools desiring a new book should 
try this first of all. See advertisement for-terms,.— 
Southern Musical Journal. 


That coquettish song entitled ‘‘ Supposing ”’ 
coming more popular each day. 
an encore song by all the leading artists through- 
out the country.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


a 


NEW MUSIC. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 


MUSIC IN MEMORY OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S REQUIEM MARCH, 

Performed at his funeral obsequies, Sept. 26, 1881, 
For Pianoand Organ. By J. R. Murray. Price..30 cts, 

This march, prepared with Meepest love and rever- 
ance for the memory of our beloved President, will 
we trust, be found to somewhat express the sincere 
emotions of the nation at this moment of her great- 
est loss. It is plaintive and sad, with here and 
there a strain of hope and brightness shining out of 


Address as above.— Musi- | 


anniver- | 


is be- | 
It is being sung as | 


VOCAL. 
MOTHER IN THE DOORWAY WAITING. 


| Song and Chorus. Words by A. G. Adee. 


Music by 
James R. Murray. 


40 cts 


President Garfield’s aged mother is stopping with | 


her niece at Hiram. During the President’s illness 
she received frequent messages from Washington, 
and spent much of her time at the front door of 
the house anxiously waiting for the messenger who 
| brought her thedispatches. It is a beautiful song of 
trust and faith. 
The title page is a beautiful specimen of litho 
graphic art, having a fine picture of ‘“‘ Mother in the 
Doorway Waiting.” 


STACCATO POLKA. 


By Richard Mulder. |With English and 
words. The English version by M. 
Price : 

This is a concert or parlor song for soprano voices 
| Itis very pleasing, both in its melody and effects of 
rhythm and staccato. This edition has new words 


Italian 
Jay 


75 ets 


of the piece, having due regard to words best 
adapted to the high notes, ete. The title page has 
a fine lithograph portrait of the favorite singer, 
Miss Emma Thursby. 


CUCKOO SONG. 


Vocal Waltz. By A. Goring Thomas. 

This is another choice concert or parlog song of 
about the same grade of diffieulty as the Staccato 
Polka. Both of these songs have charming mu 
| sical effects which are always sure to please. 


WHEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY. 


Song and Chorus. Words by Miss M. E. Servoss 
Music by James R. Murray. Published with an 
illustrated title page. Price.. 40 cts 


Published by John Church & | 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
RICH AND RARE. 


A collection of easy and instructive pieces for 


| violin or flute, with accompaniment for the piano, 


Price of 


The following pieces are now ready. 
30 cts. 


each. 


| GIPSY WALTZ, By Fannie Brown. 


DOUBLE DAISY POLKA. By H.Wm. Schnicke 


| IMPATIENCE GALOP. - 


specially arranged with reference to the difficulties | 


| QUEEN OF THE WEST. “ 


MT. AUBURN WALTZ. 
SNOW FLAKE SCHOTTISCHE, “ 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


C2AND THEORETICAL AMD PRACTICAL 





PIANO SCHOOL, 


This song has jumped at once into popular favor, | 


|}and bids fair to become one of the old time suc- 
| cesses Which are so rare in these latterdays. We 
can strongly recommend the song as pure and 


| chaste in words and music, and, though it is writ- | 


ten in the simple style of the popular song, it will 


sional musician. 


Music by Mrs. M. L. Gove. Price. 

This is a setting of the celebrated poem whose 
authorship has been claimed by so many writers 
| The music is easy, and for soprano voices. 


MOTHER, DO NOT WEEP FOR BESSIE. 


Song and Chorus. By Alfred Harris. Price. 30 ets. 
A pretty little melody, with easy accompaniment 
for piano. 


Song. 30 cts. 


| ‘ A Voice has called our darling 
| To a home among the blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest, 


CHOIR SERVICES. 
W. F. 
This is a new collection, in sheet form, of pieces 
for church use, by one who is without a superior in 
| work of this kind. They are intended to meet the 
wants of singers who appreciate good music, and 
have a fair degree of execution, but desire for prac 
tical use in the church, music of moderate difficulty 
We can most heartily recommend them. The fol 
lowing pieces are now ready: 
JUBILATE Deo (O be joyful) . 60 cts 
Te Deum (We Praise Thee, O God) 75 cts 
DEUS MISERATUR (God be Merciful) 5O ets. 


By 


SHERWIN. 


the gloom, and pointing to brighter days to come. | 


SWEETLY TRUSTING. 


Songand Chorus. Words and music by W. F. Sher- 


win. Price 


to Mrs. Garfield and family, and breathes a sincere 
and tender sympathy with them in their great loss, 
and pointing them and all of us out of the darkness 
that is now about us to *‘ the light that is around the 
Throne.’’ The title-page contains a lithograph por- 
trait of Mrs. Gen. Garfield. 


FURL THE OLD FLAG, THERE WILL BE NO RE- 
JOICING. 


Song and Chorus. Words and music 
Westendorf. Price 
The title explains the song. Amidst preparations 
for general r I come the news which 
blights all our fills the world with sor- 
row. This is a | written song in the popular 
vein, inscribed to the memory of President Garfield, 


by Thos. P., 


30 cts. 


ejoltcing, has 


‘ 40 cts. | 
This beautiful and touching song is inseribed to | 


FOR PIANO. 
GOOD HUMOR. 


Rondo for Piano. By Frederic Baumfelder. 40 cts. 

If this pretty little piece does not put one in good 
humor, however gloomy or sulky he may be, we shall 
begin to lose faith in the power of music. It is one 
of the most delightful pieces that has been issued 
from the musical press. It has an elegant title-page, 
with a picture of the very impersonation of good 
humor upon it. It cannot fail to please. 


EVENING RAMBLES WALTZ. 
By A. E. Weyandt. Price. 

One of the little pieces for piano, of the second 
grade of difficulty, that are always in demand for 
teaching purposes. Can be given to pupils just as 
soon as a few simple chords for left hand have been 
mastered, 


80 cts. 


se! 


not offend the more cultivated taste of the profes- | 
| Piano Instructor before the public 


| ler, Jules Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the 


—FOR— 

Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano-Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 

RY 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


PROFESSORS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
It has been 
thoroughly tested and has the hearty indorsement 
of such men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Hel- 
achners, 
tessiger, Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marsehner, Tau- 
bert, and a host of other musical dignitaries, be- 
sides that of the most celebrated foreign Music 
Schools and Conservatories. 


Prices, including postage, $3.00. 


ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 


Be sure 


EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


to 








Concert Exercises 





For the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


BY 
W. F. SHERWIN, DR. CEO. F. ROOT, 
and P. P. BLISS. 


This is asmall but admirable collection of music. 
interspersed with RECITATIONS AND SCRIP- 
TURE READINGS, by the above distinguished 
companete, arranged with special reference to the 
needs of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERTS, 


and other similar occasions, 

The exercises are arranged with parts for QUAR- 
TETS, SEMI-CHORUSES, and CHORUSES, together 
with recitations and readings by 
INDIVIDUALS, 

CLASSES, 
DIVISIONS, etc. 
Price Five Cents; Fifty Cents per Dozen; 
Four Dollars per Hundred. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
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—s¢ To the Memory of Gen. James A. Garfield, 


Furl the Old Flag, There will be No Rejoicing. 


SONG AND CHORUS, 


Words and Music by Thos. P. Westendorf. 
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the old flag! There will be no re - joic - ing; 
that have watched him so ten - der - ly, care-ful-ly, 


the old flag, then, that’s float -ing so beau-ti-ful 
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Ilope that has strengthened us 
Now are be-dimmed with the 
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is all fled. Hushed be thesongs that our glad hearts were voice -_ ing, 
tears of  de-spair. Hearts that have clung to him ear - nest- ly, pray’r-ful - ly, 
stars will he stand; He who has been to his coun - try 
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Sad - ly wemourn, 
Throbs with a grief which they 
He who was hon - ored as 
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lay there so wea-ri-ly; Nev-er a pain butthe na-tion has shared. 


Who has so hope-ful-ly prayed for his life. 


Who so much an - guish has 


Shall 





patiently borne for him; 


it be writ - ten, the name wearecherishing, But in the hearts of his peo- ple a-lone. 
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[President Garfield’s aged mother is stopping with her niece at 
Hiram She receives frequent messages from Washington, 
and spends much of her time at the front door of the house 
anxiously waiting for the messenger who brings her the dis- 
patches. She is much agitated by fears of the worst, yet she 


clings tenaciously to hope.) 


Words by DAVID GRAHAM ADEE. Music by J. R. MURRAY. 
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Moth er, moth - ‘+ door-way, Strick - en with a moth grief, 
Moth - er, moth door-way, Cour - age! in this hour woe, 
Moth - er, moth door-way, Great his work and no - bly done, 
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Watch - ing, watch-ing for a mess-age, Trust - ing, trust - ing i the Lord. 
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CPECIAL MUSICAL WORKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Church Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; $a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ | 
Music, without instructions, for the parlor or the | 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by mail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen pages of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 

Songs, added to the “‘ Palace of Song”’ without in- 

creasing the price—$7.50 per dozen by express. 
Copy for examination, 75 cts. 


THz 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An- 
them Book, and a Responsive Service Book, ALL IN 
ONE. Send 3c, stamp for « 32-page pamphlet, show- 
ing scope, plan, and indexes of the work, together 
with is of its musical numbe rs—enough for an | 
Evening of Song. Single copy of the book for ex- 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND, 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A great 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen by ex- 
press. 





Specimen pages on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THs 


Musical Curiculum, 





PIANO-PLATING, SINGING, AND BARMONY, 


By GEO. FF. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM) fect sppescea, it LOUMBIGULUM | — 


first appeared, it 
was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


PRUGRESSIVE sss 


! 
in Statements ! ! | 
L in Everything! ! 

I, The idea that young pupils can not grasp 

the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
laying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. | 
I. That every one who can spe ak can sing, is de- | 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the | 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRICULU M. 


@@ Price of the Musical CuRRICULUM, $3.00. “SRR 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


JOHN CHURC ‘H & CO’S 


COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 


This well-known series embraces 132 of the most | 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
peers recently added to this series are the Verdi's 
Requiem Mass choruses and a num ber of Wagner's 
works. The choruses of ‘‘ Elijah” and ‘* Messiah’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 to 
15 cents. Full lists free. 





The Elements are 
The Exercises are 
The Piecos are 








| 


In ordering, please specify that you want Chareh 
& Co’s Standard Series. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


| throughout the Union. 


dozen by express. 


STINDIRD MUSIC TN 


THE LAST WILL aN TESTAMENT, exg100.) 
($1. 00 
Comic Operetta for Amateurs. ric h piece o 
melody and amusement for i S. or concert 
room. Plot ingenious, and lyrical parts marked by 
a quaintness decidedly refreshing. 
Gro F. Root. 


SONG TOURNAMENT, °*s:0 


A Cantata introducing the characteristic music of 
different nations. Splendid effects, thirty pieces, 
and may be given with or without costumes 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICUL at the head ot 


methods for the piano in the simple system by 
which the pupil is led on from rudiments to pro 
ficiency. It is the only book that makes playing 
and singing go hand in hand. Price $3.00. 


THE MODEL ORGAN METHOD 


nent *rogressive and complete 
to be de oak. and is deservedly mh eg 
In 


GOSPEL MALE CHOIR, ssc. Moody wn 


used in the Young Men’s hristian Associations 
aeute, ; 85 .00 per doz. 


has long been 


isthe best work for 
ap eey instru 
eaves nothing 
Price $2.50 


MP Any book sent on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 6 


The Best Class Book 


OF THE 


Best Class Teacher. 


THE 


“PALACE OF SONG!” 


(ENLARCED.) 
&@- Two hundred and eight pages. 87.50 per 
Copy for examination on receipt 
of 75 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & oS. ' Cincinnati. 


* posi SELETIOS. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


PART FIRST. 


The editor of this valuable work is Superintend- 
ent of Music in the Publie Schools of Cincinnati. 
He knows what is wanted, and here has supplied 
it. ““VOCAL SELECTIONS FoR HIGH SCHOOLS” con 
tains exercises in two and three parts, and a fine 
selection of beautiful solos and choruses from the 
operas and oratorios. 

Price 35 cents by mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & sated Clinsionetl. 


“THE LAT EST NOVELTY. 
LYONS’ PATENT 


Portable Music Stand 


Is the most elegant, compact, canvenient music | 


stand yet produced. Made of metal, nickel wae ad, 
without any detached pieces. Weighs only two 
younds, and when close d is but eighteen inches in 
ength. Can be carried without the slightest incon- 
venience. 


fa The only Music 
tached pieces. 


@@~ Can be easily adjusted in five seconds of 
time. 
For sale by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Stand made without de- 
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INRA 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions, The most E\kGANT 
HyMN, TUNE AND Cuurcn Music Book published, 
Price, elegantly bound in eloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50, Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


-FREDERIC CHOPIN: 
BIS LTE, LETTERS, AND WORKS, 


By Moritz Karasowski. 
Translated from the German by Elise Allen, 
WITH PORTRAIT. PRICE, $1.25, 

Grove's “Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ 
says; “The truth about Chopin's birth, family, 
health, character, friendships, early training, and 
the dawn of his career as a player and composer, 


was not known until the publication of Moritz 
Karasowki’s recent and trustworthy biography.’’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND 


A NEW POOK FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES, 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 


of good attractive 
For Recitation. 


SONGS ): 32sec 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and 
outstrips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful 
style. 


Be sure to examine “FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND” 
before you select a book for the spring 
and summer session. 


50 cents by mail; $5.00 per dozen by express 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





ven Imitation. 
‘on Stady of Notation. 


Price 





“LAILA,” “GENEIEVE,” ana 
“THE FAIRY GROTTO,” py 
Stratton, are the most popular Operettas for 
exhibitions of Schools and Singing Classes 
yet published. Specimen copy sent on 
receipt of 40 cts. by G. W. Stratton & Co., 
No. 21 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. Sketch 
and programme sent free on application. 


THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


The series of Vistror Premiums for subscribers 

now includes ELEVEN voLUMEs. A descriptive cir- 

| cular, giving complete list of contents of all the 

premiums, is now ready and will be sent to any ad- 

| dresson application, Agents gnd others will please 

| state number of copies of circular desired. It isa 
| valuable aid in getting up clubs, ete, 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Book Publications 
Renn Bey * PA LACE OF SONG. 


*,* This popular new convention and class book 
has been enla ed without increasing the price; 75 


“iano seweberse” MUSICAL CURRICULUM, 


Piano teachers will 
continue to employ the 

° +" This rightly called ‘‘ King of Piano Instruc- 
tors, now holds sway in Europe as well as America, 
having been republished in London. Price $3.00. 


Which has created such a 
UNDER THE PHLMS 


p presoans impression, will 
be pe esorened by all Sunday Schools. 

*.*To ‘‘teach in song” is the mission of this 
pedutifal sacred cantata, and this it is doing in all 
countries. Price, for examination, 25 cents. 


The standard book for MODEL ORGAN METHOD 
a ‘ 


cabinet organs will be 
*,.* Teachers who are familiar with Dr. Root’s 
plan need not be told that this is a perfect organ 


method. Price $2.50. 
GHURGH ANTHEMS, ioc 
throughout the Union. 


*,* This new work offers an unequaled store of 
fresh anthems, chants, and part songs. Price 75 


g-class p 
Root’ 5 


and Williams will be 
by church choirs 


cts.; per dese n $7.50. 
‘Choice.” “ Joy,” ** Song Herald,’ KS. 
“Palm,” “Song King,” ete. 


*,* A full dese iy sy list of above and many 
other music books for al) departments, will be sent 
free on application. 


PALMER'S THEORY OF MUSI 


lights of harmony and composition. 

*.* The brightest musical minds have 
this work. The author regards it as the crowning 
work of his professional life. Price, $1.00. 


Ma ANY BOOK SENT ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.., 


Will initiate thou- 
sands into the de- 


indorsed 





No SEW Y eSNew YORK. “| CINCINNATI. 0, 
and sent to any part of 
GUITARS. the country. Prices as 
VIL UES. icon, ood peat oer. 
crc, arc. | Deseriptive Catalogues Free, 
EVERY THING IN THE MUSIC LINE. 

IMPROVED PLANS. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO. 

Beg to announce that hereafter their 

Sunday School and Church Music Department 
PROF. W. F. SHERWIN, 

The well known Musical Composer, Conductor, 


MUSIC BOXES *. Carefully packed 
low as if purchaser came 
PRENC? HARPS anteed in every instance, 
' 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
Music Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
WILL BE IN CHARGE OF 
general Sunday School worker. 


and 


It will be the aim so to conduct this department that 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES may there find what- 
ever they may desire in Music Books, CONCERT EXER- 
CISES, RESPONSIVE SERVICES, FESTIVAL SONGS, ETC. 

Mr. Sherwin will, as heretofore, devote a part of his 
time to conducting MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, AND 8. 8. 
INSTITUTES, and giving LECTURES OR BIBLE READ- 
INGS, for Churches and Normal Classes, and will be 
happy to be of service to his friends everywhere, not 





only in his special department, but in any branch of 
the business in which his advice may be valuable, 


JUST hi cage ge 


TRUE PIANO TUNER. The Prince of Song, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF — 


This useful little book wil. be welcomed by al 
telligent amateurs wis wish to know more about | 
the construction and care of their instruments. To | 


teachers and others away from the cities 
good tuners are not easy to be had rH} 


TUNER ”’ is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


TWELVE 


VOCAL STUDIES! 


Adapted for Mezzo Soprano or Con- 
tralto, Baritone or Bass, 


By PAOLO LA VILLA. 


The exercises are entirely 
ateurs and voice trainers a systematic 
course of instruction, by whi 


new, and offer to 


h the desired res 


may be gained in a comparatively short tim I 
novelty of printing the exercises in both clefs, t 
suit these several voices, is a plan which wi 
appreciated by singers and teachers. 

In two numbers. Now ready. Price, 


1, 75e; Book 2, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


‘HARMONY. 


A TREATISE ON 


Historic Points and Modern |.. 


Methods of Instruction. 


EK. M. BOWMAN, 


This little work is a scholarly essay on the above 
topics, and, although not inte nded as an instructor 
in the usual sense of the word, wi ) f 
benefit to the Harmony stud nt in 
veloping his rr rs of construction 
be of use and interest to all musik 
amateurs. 






r ea 
s work of «de 
and will also 
students and 


PRICE, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE ORIGINAL 


' 
* 

Irish Jews Harps 
Can be obtained at al! first- 
ciass Music or Toy Stores, or 

from the original makcr, 

THOS. P. PASCALL, 
408 West 36th St., N. ¥, 


25 CENTS. 








| pee and 





ind simple | le 


| Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Ma 
| Pol s, Walices, et ete Most of the pieces are 
| new, and almost equally adapted to the war f 
|} piano players It is the best book of p ur ga 
ever produced Pages are sheet music size 

Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address 


Book | 





NOW READY. 





A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 






Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 






Conventions. 


C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY. MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS 







EXPRESS, § 


EN BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST 


AT HOME. 
GEO. F. ROOT. 









By 





This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 





*@- EASY ORGAN MUSIC. ~~ 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


: hn Me . 


~ GEO. F. ROOT, 


instruc tions, attractive « 







ae COR xer 







music, both vocal and 

“COMPLETE aie FOR CABINET ORGANS 
use Though comparatively new, it is a stan- 
} ee nd is preferred by successful te achers 


everywihel 





Price, $2.50, by mail, 


Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 






TO THE TRADE. 


For the convenience of our custom- 
ers and ourselves, we have opened an 
office at 5 Union Square, New York, un- 
der the charge and personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. T. G. DeMotte. 

A full stock of our music books will be 
kept there, and orders addressed to J. 
Church & Co., 5 Union Square, New 
York, will be promptly filled. 

Very respectfuliy yours, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHICKERING-ex 


———— A Pi 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, IN ALL STYLES. 


Clough & Warren Organs. 


MR. FREDERIC ARCHER, the most distinguished of England's organists, says in the American Art 
Journal: 

‘Messrs. Clough & Warren have succeeded in bringing their Combination Organ to a state of perfection 
that has never been previously obtained, and deserve the hearty congratulations of all who are interested 
in the welfare of this domestic instrument, the popularity of which is daily increasing. The ‘qualifying 
tubes’ enable them to produce a tone so closely resembling that of a pipe organ as to deceive even exper- 
ienced ears. The effect is marvelous, the sonority and weight of tone being enormously increased by these 
means, while the promptitude of speech is all that can be desired. FREDERIC ARCHER.” 














MR. GEO. E. WHITING, Orga ‘st in the Great Music Hall, and one of the most eminent Organ 


Teachers in America, gives the following testimonial: 
“COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“The Clough & Warren Organs are, in all respects, much superior to any I have ever seen. The voicing 
of the various stops is wonderfully sympathetic and beautiful. In depth and volume of tone they stand 
without a rival among reed instruments, and are the only CABINET ORGANS that will in any satisfactory 
degree meet the wants of the musician and organist. GEO. E. WHITING.” 


The following is from the Music Trades Review, London, England: 


‘“‘As evidence of the further rapidly growing reputation of these instruments, it may be remarked that 
the tone of them is especially mentioned in the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition, vol. 2), 
being THE ONLY AMERICAN REED ORGAN to which any reference to this mest important feature, 
viz., tone, is made. This is certainly a significant distinction.” 
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From the Illustrated London News: 
“THE CLOUGH AND WARREN ORGANS possess immense advantages over any hitherto imported 
from America.” 











Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 








